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-»»TO CONTROL THE SILENT INVADER 


All the peoples of the world seck more crops of food and fibre but 
insects and soil-sucking weeds work constantly against them 


The weeds, those silent invaders which loot the soil of its nourishment. 


are beginning again to crowd out vitally-needed crops 


Farmers will be seeking the aid of weed-killers. You can help them 


with the weed-killing power of POWCO BRAND 2,4-D formulations! 


John Powell & Co., Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Soles Offices. Philodelphic + Pittsburgh * Huntiwille « Chicago * Fort Worth * Denver © Son Froncisco 
—_ Cenede: Charles Albert Smith, Ld, Toronto, Montreal « Argentine John Powell y Gio 
enuNG Powe Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


\ ,RETH & PYRIN * PIPEFRONYL B 
rENONE 24 . ‘ . . ss] NDANE «+ 


TOXIDE 
TOXAPHENE 
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Og a ae 
aa ~O Mur THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 
an == The widely advertised slogan of a great 
=~ manufacturer of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts proclaims that the priceless in- 
gredient of a product is the reputation 
of the maker. 


The constant aim of P.C.A. is to pre- 
serve and improve its reputation with 
its Customers by continuing attention 
to their needs. 


P.C.A. still leads the industry in the 
production of 607 MURIATE. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


eo — GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
mee —" MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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with ATTACLAY! 


By using Attaclay as extender or conditioner, finished 
dust blenders and their grower-customers both benefit. 


Blenders take advantage of Attaclay’s low bulk density to adjust 


the bulk of finished dusts. As a result, their whole line of crop 


dusts has a near-uniform volume. Packages and containers be 
come standardized—mixing procedures streamlined 


ined. What's 
more, they work with a highly adsorptive, free-flowing material 
that eases many blending steps. 
Growers benefit, too. They don’t have to constantly adjust their 
rigs or speeds to compensate for “light” dusts. 


mixed dusts will flow, disperse, settle, cover, stick and kill— 


or “heavy” 
Besides, many growers know from experience how well Attaclay- 
how its lack of abrasiveness lengthens rig life. 


Look into our diluent for your finished dust formulations. All the 
good points that make Attaclay so popular with concentrate 


makers will work equally well to your profit. A generous, free 
sample is yours for the asking 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 


Dept. P. 210 West Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
Photo—U. S. Dept. Agr 
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A Monthly Magazine 
For the Trace 


LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor 


THOMAS MORGAN 


Advertising Manager 


Editorial Advisory 


Dr. ALVIN J. Cox 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Lea S. HITCHNER 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. S. E. A. MCCALLAN 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. CHARLES E. PALM 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. COLIN W. WHITTAKER 
Washington, D. C. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Part of new plant recently completed 
for Guanos y Fertilizantes S.A., near 
Mexico City. Output of the entire plant 
is expected to reach 70,000 tons of 
low-cost i Ifate per year. 
for distribution in Mexico. 


Editorials 


In This Issue: 
Guest Editorial 


By Dr. Russell Coleman 


Toxicity Hazards es 
By S. F. Bailey & L. M. Smith 


Nat’! Agricultural Chemicals Ass’n Meets 


The Chemical Herbicide Story 
By W. W. Allen 


New Fertilizer Plant in Mexico 


Agricultural Chemical Research 
By R. M. Salter 


American Plant Food Council to Homestead 
National Fertilizer Association in 26th Meeting 
Industry Can Supply Agricultural Needs 


By Ernest Hart 


Listening Post 
By G. J, Haeussler & P. R. Miller 


Delaney Committee Resumes 

Industry News 

Industry Meeting Calendar 

Technical Briefs 

The Washington Report 

Suppliers’ Bulletins 

Industry Patents & Trade Marks 

Book Reviews 

Classified Advertising 116 
Advertisers’ Index 117 
Tale Ends 118 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Published monthly on the 
15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Dorland, President; Ira 
P. MacNair, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 123 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Advertising and editorial officc 254 W. 3let St., 
New York 1, New York — Chicago Office, 3833 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 
20th of the month previous to date of issue. 


Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md.. under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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THE BAG CLOSER 
WITH THE 


y 
When you buy a Bagpaker®, you get a because Bagpak designers have put in 
“guardian angel” as well. extra strength—heavy duty working parts 
—welded steel construction—all improve- 
ments that reduce lost time due to break- 
downs. The savings on this alone can be 
tremendous over the years. 


He may not look as angelic as the cherubs 
on a Christmas Card, but his intentions 
are just as golden. He's the Bagpak Service 
Model ET applies famous Engineer, and his job is to keep your 
“‘Custon- Stitch’ over dry Bagpaker in good shape—happy and well- 


tepet ft-proof clo- : it c - i : . 
cn tenes @-5 Gai adjusted so that it can provide the kind construction, plus experienced Bagpak 


“Cushion. Stitch” only, for of my a trouble-free performance service, makes the Bagpaker the kind of 
— crates it was built to give. machine that brings your bag closing 
That isn’t very hard for a Bagpaker to do, operation “a little closer to heaven.” 


The combination of superior design and 


For full details, write today and ask for booklet 255 D 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 


BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 


BRANCH OFFICE Atlanta + Baltimore + Baxter Springs, Kansas + Boston « Chicago + Cleveland + Denver - Los Angeles + New Orleans « Philodelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis San Francisco. 
IN CANADA. The Continental Paper Products, ltd. Montreal, Ottawa 
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ANNOUNCING! 
A NEW SOURCE OF POTASH 


a Pig aty refinery under 
tion at Carl Sbad, N. Mex. 
Se 


"By! the Duval Sulphur and Potash 
Dy Ve _ Company for the 


—, | if ghee production of 
~ = DUVAL HIGH GRADE 
+0 BR: : gts Rel WT at 
~~ >". 1°" MURIATE OF POTASH 
er 


The trade will be informed as 
to completion of the plant and 
when deliveries will start. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY HAVE BEEN APPOINTED AS 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 


Address All Communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


HOME OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
NORFOLK, VA. «+ CHARLESTON, S.C. «+ TAMPA, FLA. «+ GREENVILLE, MISS. 


DUVAL POTASH crietem ano racrony 


MAY, 1951 7 
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CATTLE SPRAYS 


@44 Gold Star Livestock and 
Born Concentrate 


COTTON POISONS 
@ 44 Stock and Barn Insect 


AVAILABLE IN DUSTS AND ; Killer 
4 © 44 Dairy Sproy 
LIQUID FORMULATIONS 


@ 44 Grub Dust 
©@ 44 Ben-Hex 10 


@ 44 Sheep Dust 


‘ @44 Aldrin 


@44 Dieldrin 


@44 Toxaphene 
BRUSH KILLERS 


@ 44 Brush Murder 
(2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) 


@ 44 Hi-Strength Brush 
Murder 


@ 442.4 5-T Concentrote 


@44 Benzene Hexachloride 


@ 44 Chlordane 


Formulated in any combinations to suit the recom- lh ag 
eae wins 


mendations of yourself, your customers and your 


county agent 


WHEAT CHEMICALS CORN INSECTICIDES 


@ 44 2.4-D Weed Killers 


TOXAPHENE 


— @ 44 Emulsifiable Toxaphene 
@ 44 25% DDT Emulsion 


Concentrate 

@ 44 Super Toxaphene 
Concentrate 

@ 44 Toxaphene Oil 
Concentrate 

@ 44 Cotton Dust 20-40 

@ 44 10% Toxophene Dust 

© 44 20% Toxaphene Dust 

© 44 Wettable Toxaphene 
Powder 


@ Toxaphene Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Chlordane Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Parathion Emulsifiable 


Concentrates and Dusts 


@ 44 Tepptone Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 


1 \ Concentrate 


ee @ 44 DDT Wettable Powder 
, \ 


\ @ 44 Porathion Emulsifiable 
\\ | Concentrate 


\ 
AY © 44 Tepptone Emulsifiable 
/ \ Concentrate and Dusts 


4 
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elect from 
ales... buy now! 
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HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS §& CHLORDANE PRODUCTS DDT PRODUCTS 


@ 44 Kilzit (Containing 
Chlordane) 


Available in pints, quarts, 
golions, 5-gal. pails, 30 
end 55 gol. drums. A 2% 
Chlordane in refined oil 


CHEMICAL 

ORPORATION 
OF 

COLORADO : 


os oop ae 


MAY, 1951 


WETTABLE OUST 
CONCENTRATE 


@ 44 Emulsifiable Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Super Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Chlordane Oil 
Concentrate 


@ 44 5% Chlordane Dust 


@ 44 Wettable Dust 
Concentrate 


GARDEN INSECTICIDES 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


NAME 


@ 44 Octokill 
—_ 44 cc de hi nk i, fa 
@ 44 Chlordane Dust 


@ 44 25% DDT Emulsion 
Concentrate 


© 44 DDT Wettable Powder 
© 44 DDT Dust Concentrate 
©@ 44 DDT Cotton Dust 3-5-40 
© 445% DDT Dust 

@ 44 Potato Dust 5-90 

@ 44 Potato Dust 10-80 


2,4-D PRODUCTS 


© 442,4-D Weed Killer Liquid 
Amine Concentrate 


@ 44 Buty! Ester 2,4-D 

© 44 Isopropy! Ester 2,4-D 
©@ 44 Aero Buty! Ester 

@ 44 Super 80” Buty! Ester 


Rush price list and full information on all Colorado ¢44 products 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Warfarin has definitely established 
itself as an agricultural chemical. 
This startling new rodenticide is 
proving its worth to millions of 
farmers in ridding their premises of 
rats and mice. 


The Warfarin concentrate is avail- 


able in bulk under the brand name. 


DETHMOR 


A profitable addition to your line 


of agricultural chemicals. 


Ask the county agents regarding their 
experience with Warfarin. 


Our Warfarin product, Dethmor, is sold in bulk 
to re-packers for sale under private brands. Most 
distributors also offer finished (ready-to-use) baits. 


NOTE... 
For those who prefer to distribute an established 
* The March issue of Reader's Digest tells the 


small package line—write for our list of re-packers. ieniiaidiom dine oi Ghana = dilitian oi 
reading it 


S.B.PENICK( 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7. WN. Y. eS 735 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, 
Telephone, COrtendt 7-1970 : : Telephone, MOMGwk 565) 
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Only Davison uses an exclusive finishing process that produces superphosphate 
in granules. Davco Granulated Superphosphate thus offers you a number of 


sales points that you can use to make your business grow. 


1. Davco Granulated 
Superphosphate 
stores without cak- 
ing, in your ware- 
house, in the farm- 
er’s barn. That's 
storage control. 


2. It pours freely in 
your plant and drills 
freely and evenly in 
the field with a mini- 
mum of dusting, 
bridging and clog- 
ging. That's han- 


3. Each granule has 
a hardened but por- 
ous surface, which 
releases plant food 
at a correct rate. 
That's feeding con- 
trol. 


dling and applica- 
tion control. 


Davison is a primary producer of superphosphates, mining its own phosphate rock, producing its own 
acid, scientifically controlling every step of the process. Thus you get quick delivery of the highest 
quality, either bulk or bagged. Price puts you in a favorable competitive position. 


Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF GRANULATED, AND ONE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF NORMAL GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 
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Having the right bag for your product 
is an important decision that should not 
be left to chance. Chase Bags are de- 
signed to provide protection, they are 
good-looking, they will help increase 
sales! Your Chase Salesman is an ex- 
pert in analyzing packaging require- 
ments. He will be glad to specify the 
container which best meets your needs. 


4% 
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Cc ry ps “5 Ee BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS © BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS «© NEW YORK «© CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, NC. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS @¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


BOISE + DAUAS + TOLEDO « 
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Whether you formulate insecticides or use them 
in the field, questions of residual effectiveness and toxic 
residues are vitally important. ALDRIN and D1ELDRIN 

ss different degrees of residual effectiveness, but 

th have the stamina of champions in their respective 
classes, permitting a choice of insecticides to meet spe- 
cific needs: Avprin for effective short-term killing 
power; Dievprin for extended killing power—up to 
three months in protected situations. 

Because ALpRIN is relatively volatile, has a shorter 
“residual” than Dievprtn, it is recommended for use on 
food and forage crops. Under outdoor conditions, 
ALDpRIN residue can seldom be detected by chemical an- 
alysis ten days after application of effective dosages. 

Diecprin lasts much longer than Avprin. Hence, 
where persistence is desirable and practicable as in 
public health pest control, control of insects on fiber 
crops, and control of ants and termites, DIELDRIN is 
the choice. 

Both chemicals have short lethal contact times. 
They are “on their toes” from the start. Insects need be 
in contact with ALDRIN or DreLpRIN briefly to pick up 
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a fatal dose of the chemical. After that, although it may 
take several hours for the pests to die, their ability to 
do damage or reproduce has been ended. 

Avprin and Dievprin are effective against a wide 
range of destructive pests which includes grasshoppers, 
subterranean pests, flies and mosquitoes, plum cur- 
culio, alfalfa weevil, boll weevil and several other cot- 
ton insects. 

ALDRIN and Diecprin are effective at extremely low 
dosages; therefore, they are among the most economi- 
cat and most wanted insecticides now available. 

We shall be glad to give you more comprehensive 
information about the subjects touched upon here. 
Drop us a line today and you'll have an answer before 
you can say “Residuality.” 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Shell Chemical Corporation markets unformulated Avprin and 
Diriprin in the United States. 
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SETS THE Standard for Quality 


EFFECTIVE INSECT CONTROL 


FRUITS 

Aphids * Grape Berry Moth 
Plum Curculio * Lecanium Scole 
Red Banded Leof Roller 
European Red Mite 


VEGETABLES 
Mexican Bean Beetle * Army Worm 
Cabbage Worm: Diamondback Moth 


Greenbug * Army Worm 
Grasshopper 


Strength equal to Parathion! 
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WRITE FOR METACIDE BULLETIN 109 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


* METACIDEIs o trade mark of Chemagro 6505 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


! 
1 
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' 
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; ' 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. DIVISION OF ee 
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OTHER PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 

ORGANIC INSECTICIDES. Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Dichloro 
Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chiordane, Dinitro Ortho Cresol; 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Porathion Wettable Powders, 
Parathior Liquid Concentrate, Metacide; WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 
2,4-D Amine Concentrotes, 2,4-D Ester Formuloted Concentrotes, 2,4-D 
Sodium Salt Monohydrote, Rodenticides, Fungicides, Seed Disinfectants, 
Cottor Sproys and Dusts and other special Agricultural Chemicals. 


SE€& vowr PPETFTFTSROURSGH REPRESENTATIVE BOW? 
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. PITTSBURGH 
COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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we explore all the corners... 


We explore every corner of the earth to supply raw materials to manufac- 
turers of fertilizers, feeds, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. If you have a supply 


problem, write, wire or phone us today. 


rn Riuwnime: Ro Row: 
2) BAER: & BRo., 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Ome Baltimore * Chicago * Savannah + Tampa 
ii ae 
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Produce FINE, UNIFORM, FIELD STRENGTH 
INSECTICIDES — 


with... RAYMOND Whizzer- 
Equipped IMP MILL 


The Whizzer equipped Raymond Imp Mill 

provides a clean, dustless system for sim- 

ultaneous!y grinding and blending insec- 

ticide powders with all commonly used 

SEPARATING diluents to produce uniform field strength 
materials. 


GRINDING 


BLENDING 


Among its many practical advantages are:— 
Wide range and consistent fineness available 
to 95% or better passing 325 mesh with 
simple fineness control. No screens to clog, 
break, or change. 

Air cooling and conveying assures lower 
temperature, practically continuous oper- 
ation. 

Flexibility of installation which adapts the 
equipment to almost any plant layout. 
Produces fine, fluffy products excellent for 
field and dusting purposes. 


CONVEYING 


9 Eee OC yer 


Whatever insecticide dust mixture you are 
formulating, there is a type and size Ray- 
mond Mill for efficiently handling your 
problem. Let us recommend a unit to do 
your job. 


COMBUS ENGINEERING -SUPEMMEATER, INC. 
az [443 1314 North Branch St. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
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One mon operated Niagara Supe 
Cyclone Liqui-Duster—one of o com 
plete range of sizes and types 


Orchard Protection By Dusting 


TIME © SAVES MONEY 


FASTER For faster coverage, lead- 
ing fruit growers prefer Niagara 
dusters and liqui-dusters for high 
speed orchard protection. There 
is no faster method of orchard 
protection than by dusting 


SAVES LABOR | ime saved is labor 
saved. Up to 50 acres of mature 
apple trees can be dusted in 5 
hours with the powerful, one-man 
operated Niagara Super Cyclone 
Liqui-Duster. 


MORE TIMELY Better growers 
everywhere use Niagara dusters 
for apple scab control in the 
period when timeliness is essential 
and when orchards are frequently 


© SAVES CROPS 


DUSTS ARE EFFECTIVE Modern 
dust formulations provide effi- 
cient orchard insect and fungus 
disease control. Every year an 
increasing number of growers rely 
on dusts for most of their pro- 
tection program. 


BETTER FOUAGE A well-directed 
dust program with the emphasis 
on the selection of the proper 
dust formulations will result in 
large, healthy foliage and finer 
fruit finish. 


COSTS LESS Niagara dusters cost 
less to own. They have a long, 
useful life; are simple and eco- 
nomical to maintain. 


Aaa ON AAO 


impassable to heavy spray equip- Remember—you can dust or liqui-dust, rain.or shine, 
ment with Niagara dusters and Niagara dust formulations 
Write for more information or literature 


ed fa CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MIDOLEPORT, N.Y. - Richmond, Calif. + Jacksonville, Fic. 
* Tampa, Fla. + Pompano, Fic. * New Orleans, lo. + 
Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. * Caonodian Associate: 
NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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STANTOX 2,4-D Weed Killers are available in Stantox 
containers or under your own private label. 


STANTOX “64” 


An Alkanolamine salt of 2,4-D acid 


STANTOX ‘“‘P-44" 
A propyl ester of 2,4-D acid 


STANTOX “T-45" 


Contains mixed esters of 2,4,5-T acid 


STANTOX “Brush Killer’ 


SINOX Weed Killers (Nitrated Phenols). The oldest 
Trade Mark in selective weed killers. 
SINOX GENERAL @ SINOX REGULAR 
SINOX W @ SINOX PE 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


@ STANTOX “Aquatic Weed Killer 
@ STANTOX ‘Sodium TCA 90%" 
@ TOXAPHENE 

@ PARATHION 

@ STANICIDE (Aldrin) 

@ TEPP 

@ STANAMITE (Miticide) 


= STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


«1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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AMAZED? gl 


—he used a fertilizer containing International Potash 


Farmers don’t rea//y expect to get results like 
this. But they do find that the application of generous quanti- 
ues of high-grade plant foods is a mighty big factor in produc- 
ing large acre yields of finer quality grain. 

To give their farm customers better plant foods for the pro- 
duction of a variety of crops, more and more fertilizer manu- 
facturers are using International Potash. And, to meet the needs 
of magnesium-deficient soils, they are supplying this essential 
mineral, in the most practical and economical way, by including 


Sul-Po-Mag in their fertilizer mixtures. Produced exclusively by 


_, Kuta 
Srieinatiennl 
Fuss” 


POTASH DIVISION 


MAY, 195] 


International, Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced, natural com- 
bination of potash and magnesium in water-soluble form. 

International Potash and Sul-Po-Mag are mined and refined at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. They are shipped to you in the excellent 
mechanical condition that assures efficient, economical mixing 
in your plant, and easy distribution in the farmer's field. 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH © SULFATE OF POTASH 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfote of Potash-Magnesia 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Centrifugal Air Separators 


ACCURATE SEPARATION OF FINES FROM 
40 TO 325 MESH AND FINER...OUTPUT 
CAPACITY FROM '4TO 50 TONS PER HOUR 


Records prove that Sturtevant Air Separators cut 
separation costs of various materials by as much as 
300%. In addition, they provide additional economies 
That’s why 


you'll find hundreds of these efficient separators in all 


by reducing power costs up to 50%. 


types of industries. 


G 


~ Sch 


Ruggedly constructed of quality materials, Sturtevant 
Air Separators keep on working day after day with 
minimum maintenance. They are available in many 
sizes from '4 to 50 tons per hour output. 

Investigate cost-cutting Sturtevant Air Separators for 


your plant. Write for catalog and information, today. 


STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 


123 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CRUSHERS @ ‘GRINDERS @ SEPARATO®S @ CONVEYORS 


MECHANICAL DENS ond EXCAVATORS © ELEVATORS © MIXERS 
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BASIC AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS OF 
QUALITY 
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DILUEX 


improves formulation Quality 


Quality creates Preference 


Preference is your answer to 
PRODUCTION as well as sales will profit from SALES VOLUME and PRICE OED. 


the use of this better carrier and conditioner in 
either dust or concentrate formulations. Milling 
output from a given plant may be remarkably 
increased, while product quality is improved, 
for flow—texture—uniformity. 


EEN NRE SENT 


Two grades are offered, according to require- 
ment. Adequate, dependable supplies are avail- 
able at all times for shipment by either truck or 
railway from two Floridin plants at Quincy and 


Jamieson, Florida, RIDIN COMPANY 


wannte 
FLORIDIN COMPANY A ano 
wares he 
werrhs oi) Bed 


Ask for Samples and 
Additional Data 


Dept. M, 220 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 
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Reg. U. 5. Pat. OF. 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 

50% K,0 MIN. 
MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. 


IMPORTANT ANGLE ON FARM PROFITS 


Plants are not the only things on a farm that 
depend upon good roots! 


So, whether it’s pigs or plants you're interested in, good, 
healthy roots will go a long way toward building profits for 
you. And one of the surest ways of making certain of having 
good, healthy roots on your farm is through the 

wise use of the right types of fertilizers. 


Many of the most effective of these fertilizers contain potash — 
often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. 

For potash is not only a soil nutrient, it is a crop strengthener 
as well, helping to resist disease and drought. Through its 
considered use, any farmer may be assured of increased crop 
output, and superior condition at time of harvest. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO GUESS? 


Product Liability 


Chemical Supply Distribution 


Industry Legislation 


The Association Staff analyzes state and federal legislation, the supply situation, 
industrial and agricultural periodicals, pest reports - - and supplies you with the right 
information in time to be of use to you. 


Ernest Hart, Pres. TH UE A. W. Mobr, Vice-Pres. 


L. 8. Hitchner, Executive Secretary 3 Treasurer 


National Agricultural Chemicals Association 


Barr Bidg,. 910 17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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APPLE 
Aphids 

Bud moth 
Codling moth 
Forbes scale 
Grasshoppers 
Leaf rollers 
Mealy bug 
Mites 

Plum curculio 
Red bug 

San Jose scale 
Scurfy scale 
Tortrix 


PRUNE & PLUM 
Aphids 

Bud moth 
Leafhoppers 

Leaf roller 

Mealy plum louse 
Mites 

Plum curculio 
Tortrix 


CHERRY 

Aphids 

Bud moth 
Cankerworm 
Cherry fruitworm 
Mites 

Oriental fruit moth 
Plum curculio 
Tortrix 


STRAWBERRY 
Aphids 

Leaf roller 

Red spider mite 


PEACH 

Cat-facing insects 
Cottony peach scale 
Fruit tree leaf roller 
Mites 

Oriental fruit moth 
Peach tree borer 
Plum curculio 

San Jose scale 


PEAR 

Codling moth 
Mealybug 

Mites 

Pear psylla 

Woolly apple aphid 


APRICOT 

Aphids 

Bud moth 

Codling moth 

Leaf roller 

Mites 

Oriental fruit moth 
Tortrix 


CABBAGE, 
BROCCOLI, 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 
KALE, MUSTARD, 


TURNIP, Etc. 
Aphids 
Armyworms 
Cabbageworms 
Thrips 


EGGPLANT 
Aphids 
Leaf miner 
SPINACH 
Aphids 
ONION 
Thrips 


PARATHION 


CELERY 
A phids 


Celeryworms 


CUCUMBER, 
SQUASH & 
MELONS 
Aphids 
Cucumber beetle 
Melonworm 
Pickleworm 
Serpentine leaf miner 


PEA 
Aphids 
PEPPER 


Aphids 
Serpentine leaf miner 


The ONE Insecticide 


for MANY Pests — 


AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 


Manufacturer of ihe 
Y Percthion Technical 


Agricultural Chemicals Division _ 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Write for Parathion Growers Handbook 


GRAPE 
Leaf folder 
Mealybug 

Mites 


BLUEBERRY 
Maggot 
Thrips 

WALNUT 
Aphids 
Codling moth 
Red spider 


BEANS 
Aphids 
Armyworms 
Leafhopper 
Leaf miner 
Leaf roller 


Mexican bean beetle 


Red spider mites 


POTATO & TOMATO 
Aphids 
Colorado potato beetle 
Flea beetle 
Grasshoppers 
Leafhopper 
Serpentine leaf miner 

Whitefly 


CORN 
Armyworms 
European corn borer 
Grasshoppers 


BEET 
Aphids 


Webworm 


CARROT 
Aphids 


ARTICHOKE 
Aphids 
Plume moth 


OKRA 
Aphids 


LEGUMES 
Aphids 
Armyworms 
Blister beetle 
Grasshoppers 


ORNAMENTALS 
Aphids 
Leafhoppers 
Mealybugs 
Scales 

Spider mites 
Whiteflies 


PINEAPPLE 
Mealybug 


CITRUS 

Black seale 
California red scale 
Citricola seale 
Cottony-cushion scale 
Florida red scale 
Mealy bugs 

Purple scale 

Snow scale 

Thrips 

Yellow scale 


SMALL GRAINS 
Greenbug 


PEANUT 
Velvetbean caterpillar 


SUGARBEET 
A ph ids 
Webworm 


HOPS 
Aphids 
Red spider 


TOBACCO 

Aphids 

Green June beetle grubs 
Midge 

Suckfly 


OLIVE 

Black scale 
Oleander scale 
Parlatoria scale 


COTTON 

Aphids 
Fleahopper 

Red spider mites 
Webworm 
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*must be good ... because of the ever 
increasing number of users favoring us 
with larger and larger orders for Fulton 


Multiwall Paper Bags. 


*must be good ... because constant vigi- 
lance and inspection insure good work- 
manship, and uniform high quality which 
have won many new friends, and are 


winning more. In any size — all types, 


pasted or sewn bottom, open mouth or 
valve — Fulton makes “YOUR STYLE 
MULTIWALL.” Call on Fulton for your 


next order of Multiwalls. 


SS 
SFecLZOPe we & covron mis : 


Atianta * St. Lowis © Dallas © Kansas City, Kans. © Denver © Minneapolis © New Orleans © Los Angeles © New York, 347 Madison Ave 
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MORE STATES RECOMMEND PARATHION 


More and more state agriculture 
departments are recommending 
parathion as an insecticidal chemical. 
Among them: Texas, for cotton; 
Wisconsin, for vegetables, corn and 
alfalfa; New York, for fruits and 
vegetables; Georgia, for cotton. 


Niran, Monsanto’s parathion (Di- 
ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionophos- 
phate) is one of the most effective 
insecticidal chemicals known for con- 
trolling aphids, mites, caterpillars, 
beetles and scales. It is a contact, 
stomach and vapor poison, with high 
toxicity. Monsanto Niran is used in 
orchards, citrus groves, greenhouses, 
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truck gardens, forage-crop fields and 
small-grain fields. 


Niran can be handled safely with 
proper precautions, but, like electric- 
ity, improperly used it can be dan- 
gerous. For easy-to-follow safety 
methods and information on formu- 
lating and applying Monsanto Niran, 
write for Technical Bulletin No. 
Q-52, ““Niran.” For information on 
availability, get in touch with the 
Monsanto Sales Office nearest you or 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second St., St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. 
In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 

Niron: Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Special “de-aerating” equipment 
developed by J. M. Huber Corporation 


More Space, Less j 
with Huber “De-Aerated” Clay 


3000 Ibs....ordinary bags 3000 Ibs.... Huber “de-aerated” bags 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17... 


Manufacturers of 


Every bag of Huber clay is flattened 
between roller belts to drive out excess 
air. Plump, rounded ordinary bags are 
fed in at one end—flat, compressed, “de- 
aerated” bags come off the belt at the 
other end. 

“De-aerated” bags are smaller, more 
compact for neater stacking and easier 
handling. “De-aerating” also gives a 
better seal by tightly closing bag valves. 
Weak bags are rejected...they pop as 
pressure is applied. 

“De-aerating” does not alter the char- 
acteristics of Huber clays in any way. It 
simply saves 20% storage space—12 
cubic feet per ton. 


© 
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MEET THIS 
MENACE... 


insure crop protection 
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Again this year government entomologists predict a heavy infestation of 
grasshoppers. And again chlordane based insecticides provide effective con- 
trol in preventing serious grasshopper infestations. 

Early applications of chlordane formulations prove most effective while the 
young grasshoppers are concentrated in hatching areas. Proper applications 
of chlordane along field margins, roadsides and fence rows provides excellent 
control .. . prevents migration . . . assures the farmer of maximum protection 
... thereby saving him from ruinous crop loss. 


if the EFFECTIVE CONTROL of grasshoppers is your 
problem ... chlordane is your solution! 


Write Velsicol for further information and technical assistance regarding the 
proper applications and formulations of chlordane for effective grasshopper 
control. 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


General Offices and Laboratories: Export Division: 
330 East Grand Avenue : 100 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 11, Ilinois New York, New York 
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Serving 
Southern 
States 


Technical advice and assistance 
to fertilizer manufacturers in 
solving their manufacturing p 

lems is available for the asking. 
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Lion Anhydrous Ammonia Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant to 
an 82.25‘, nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, the uni- 
formity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia— This product is available to manufacturers for 
use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30°, ammonia, its content can be 
controlled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— Made specifically for the manufac- 
turing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia nitro- 
gen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily handled 
and available in three types designed for varying weather conditions, 
and for formula requirements in the production of fertilizers that 
cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5; nitro- 
gen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. Lion 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply bags with 
two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — This new, superior-type sulphate is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of 21‘, nitrogen. Through special condi- 
tioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content is greatly 
reduced. These factors, together with the special coating applied, make 
for greater resistance to caking in shipment or im storage. This 
product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 100-pound, 6-ply bags 
laminated with asphalt. 


LION OIL COMPANY « Sorsco: ekansas 
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1. AGS Research has led the 
field in bag design and pro- 
duction for 90 years. 


because... 


4. Modern designs by pack- 
aging specialists and crea- 


SUPER) 
PRIN Tine 


4 


2. Highest quality printing 


thot really stands out. 


4 


tive artists. 


3.AGS bogs ore oveilable Sn 
in 1 to6 plies—! to 100 Ibs. 
and over. i SS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE A & S PROKAGING LABORATORY 


Expendable Pallets — Palletized shipments of 
A&S bags lower your handling costs, minimize 
storage space. 

STA-STAK Bag—Creped outer wall takes skid 
and slip out of stacking. Greater resiliency, 
easier handling. 

SHUR-CLOSE—Ingenious bag valve assures less 
dust when packing—less sifting when packed 
—prevents waste. 


PLASTO-PAK Bags—Polyethylene lined, mois- 
ture-proot protection tor hygroscopic materials 


ARRELL and 


SUPER GLOSS Flour Bag—Toughest of flour ba 
is bright white with brilliant inks to provide 
sparkling, appealing shelf packages. 


ARK-TONE Printing—Sharp, clear color process 
combines perfect reproduction and brightness 
for consumer packages. 


HI-TONE Printing—Strong, deep colors for sugar, 
salt, rice and similar bags. 


PRESSUR-PAK Bale -—Bags are packed under 
pressure. Saves 50% of customers’ space allot- 
ted to storage. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


NX51-4 
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THE EDITOR 


S the Delaney Committee hearings 


% resumed a few weeks ago, and the 
A first representatives of the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture were final- 
ly called upon to testify, a little more light was 
cast on the question of the toxicity of DDT. 
The testimony of Drs. Paul Neal and Wayland 
J. Hayes cut much of the ground out from under 
Dr. M. S. Biskind, New York physician, who 
in his appearance a few months ago, had given 
the impression that a substantial part of the 
population of the country is suffering from 
chronic DDT poisoning. Dr. Biskind found 
DDT responsible for heart disease, skin sensitiv- 
ity, liver ailments, anemia, etc. and according 
to his findings about a third of his patients were 
suffering from the effects of exposure to DDT. 
Oddly enough no other responsible medical men 
or research workers have confirmed his findings. 
Dr. Neal and Hayes suggest “psychoneurosis” 
as the answer and emphasize that in all other 
test work reported, subjects received doses of 
DDT a thousand times larger than those Bis- 
kind’s patients were ostensibly exposed to, with- 
out any unfavorable symptoms. Dr. Biskind’s 
findings, they remind too, were based on only a 
single British report, which was not confirmed 
by further or more thorough experimentation. 
While they debunk the Biskind “testimony”, 
the USDA researchers do not attempt to min- 
imize the hazards connected with DDT. They 
point out that where massive doses are taken 
accidentally, the acute toxicity hazard is great. 
They repeat testimony showing the build up of 
DDT in the body fat and milk of human beings 
following continued exposure. They deny very 
definitely, however, that there have been any 
authentic reports of “liver injury or other 
chronic poisoning in man resulting from DDT”. 
When Biskind’s original “findings” were an- 
nounced in the newspapers with front-page 
screaming headlines, giving the doctor much 
publicity,—and insecticides, incidentally, a very 
bad press, they were widely read and discussed. 
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COMMENTS 


The refutation of the Biskind testimony we 
hazard a guess, on the other hand, will not be 
played up in the same fashion. The insecticide 
industry will be fortunate if it ever rates minor 
mention in the papers. 


N encouraging indication of Wash- 
*\ ington’s attitude toward pesticides 
he J is noted in the recent special direc- 

tive to manufacturers of metal con- 
tainers, to provide the insecticide industry with 
quantities of 55 gallon drums and § gallon pails. 
In addition to the tight situation certain on raw 
materials for agricultural chemicals, the indus- 
try was also facing an acute problem of how to 
ship the goods. A shortage of containers and 
means of transportation can be as serious as a 
lack of raw materials, so far as getting the needed 
material to its destination is concerned. 


The NPA along with the Office of Materials 
and Facilities of the U.S.D.A.’s Production and 
Marketing Administration has done a good job 
of helping to ease a difficult problem. That rec- 
ognition is given to the importance of the agri- 
cultural chemical trade is gratifying, and, we 
hope, indicative of continued consideration. 


It goes without saying however, that the trade 
must do its part, too. Each person receiving 
steel containers now must certify that they are 
“for shipment in liquid form of pesticides usual- 
ly used for crop protection”, and that the new 
containers will not be building up an excessive 
inventory of drums and pails. This seems like a 
fair requirement, and the trade should have no 
difficulty in keeping well within its provisions. 


WO important meetings of interest 
to the fertilizer trade and its sup- 
pliers are scheduled for June. These, 
of course, are the 26th annual con- 

vention of the National Fertilizer Association 


and the sixth annual meeting of the American 
Plant Food Council, as described herein. We look 


forward to meeting you there! 
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Fertilizer Raw Materials 


a MUST for ample food, fiber 


HE confusion generally associ- 
ee with the Nation's capital 
has been aggravated by the pres- 
ent emergency. The usual perplexi- 
ties caused by new government 


and 


contradictory orders have been ac- 


agencies, new appointments 
centuated by the renewed strugg!e 
for power among economic groups. 
As a result, each is accused as never 
before of attempting to take ad- 
vantage of the American people. 
The so-called farm bloc, for in- 
stance, is charged with victimizing 
the consumer. Questions arise in his 
mind: How sound are parity prices, 
farm loans, subsidies and the like? 
Isn't the farmer a privileged char- 


acter? 


Similar questions develop about 
But 
a unique position. Although they 


other groups. farmers are in 


include 5.4 million operators, the 
largest single economic unit, farm- 
ers cannot achieve their demands 
through the 
strikes, for their goods are sold well 


after their investments in land, seed 


familiar weapon of 


and machinery have been made and 
before they know what their returns 
will be. Because farmers’ failure to 
produce can mean a hungry nation, 


by 
D:. Russell Coleman 


President. National Fertilizer Association 
Washington. D. C. 


it is essential that their problems be 
understood by the American people. 

With the proclamation by the 
state of 
emergency, farmers were called upon 


President of a national 
to produce unprecedented quanti- 
ties of crops and the crop quotas 
and allotments which had so long 
been identified with agriculture were 
quickly thrown overboard. The cry 
was: “Full steam ahead!” 

Farmers have always been willing 
and eager to respond to challenges 
of this kind, if, like any other work- 
men, they have the machinery, the 
tools and supplies with which to do 
the job. One of the most vital needs 
for successful modern agriculture is 
adequate amounts of chemical ferti- 
lizer. For has not the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself stated 
that fertilizers account for at least 
25 percent of all the food, feed and 
fiber grown on our soils? 

So one of the questions facing 
farmers is whether there would be 
enough fertilizers to meet demands. 
The century-old industry has had 
a remarkable record. The year 1949 
marked the eleventh annual period 
which production records 
were topped, one after the other. 


during 


Turn to page I11) 
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Toxici 


By 
Stanley F. Bailey and 
Leslie M. Smith* 


HE practical handling and ap 
plication of agricultural chem 
icals on the farm present cer 

tain dangers which must be kept con 
stantly in mind. The factors to be 
considered are that: (1) the chem 
icals may injure the plants, (2) the 
chemicals may injure the applicator 
or consumer of the crop, and (3) 
the grower may violate government 
regulations through ignorance of the 
laws governing the use of agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

The question as to whether or 
not a certain chemical will injure 
a certain plant under a specific set 
of conditions can be determined only 
by trial. The tendency of chemicals 
to injure plants, (called the phyto- 
the chemical), is de 


termined by many factors, some of 


toxicity of 


which are 


1. The nature of the chemical 
2. The nature of additives used with 
it, such as solvents, wetting, spread- 
ing, or sticking agents. 
The species and the variety of the 
plant treated 
The age of the plant 
. The season of the year and the con 
sequent condition of the plants 
The method of application of the 
chemical 
The concentration of the chemical 
in the mixture applied 
The amount applied 
The air temperature during and af- 
ter application 
Atmospheric 
point 
11. Accumulation of poisons in the soil. 


humidity and dew 


The nature of the chemical is 
inherent in the molecule. Some 
chemicals are called “active” if they 
tend to react with the living tissues 
of the plant, thereby causing the 
death of plant parts. Other chemi- 
cals are called “inert” if they do not 
do so. Chemicals such as lime-sulfur 
and sodium fluosilicate are apt to pro- 
duce chemical injury or “burn” when 
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Hazards 


applied to fohage. Others, such as 
Bordeaux, refined oils, and 
DDT are relatively safe on foliage 


highly 


Solvents used in the formulation of a 
chemical may be toxic to plant foliage 
or may increase the inherent toxicity 
of the compound. Similarly, wetting 
and spreading agents may cause pene 
tration of the chemical into vital, 
susceptible plant parts such as buds, 
or cause the chemical to penetrate 
into the breathing pores of the leaves 


or bark. 


Some species of plants are par 
ticularly susceptible to chemical in 
jury, whereas other species show the 
ability to tolerate moderate amounts 
of many chemicals. Plant tolerance 
is the factor which determines the 
maximum concentration of chemical 
which may be applied safely under 
Often, a whole 
botanical family of plants will show 


various conditions 


a uniform tolerance for a certain 
chemical, but exceptions to this are 


too numerous to warrant its use as 4 


*Hazards in the application of 
g 2 Ve. J » . J are the 
topic for an important chapter in 
the new book, “Handbook of Ag- 
ricultural Pest Control”. by Stan- 
ley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith, 
of the Department of Entomology, 
University of California. This new 
handbook, designed for use in 
the field by the custom spray 
operator, farm advisor, agricultur- 

hemical | and pest 
contro] operator, is now on the 
press and copies will be available 
shortly through AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS. The authors’ warn- 
ings on toxicity hazards are re- 
printed here b the subject 
matter is of such definite and 
timely importance, particularly in 
view of the current emphasis on 
toxicity hazards, residue toler- 
ances, and high degree of safety 
a ded in ppli a of pest- 


icides. 


Dangers im handling and using 


agricultural pesticides viewed 


im a practical light by experts 


rule of thumb. In fact, several cases 


are now known wherein a single 


horticultural variety is highly su 
sceptible to injury under conditions 
easily tolerated by other varieties and 
related species. Thus, for example, 
olives may be freed from scale insect 
pests by fumigating with hydrogen 
cyanide, but this method cannot be 
used on the Mission variety, because 


the trees will be injured 


Consequently, a grower who 
is about to use a chemical which is 
new to him should make careful in 
about the 
particular crop for this chemical 
Usually, the of the 
manufacturer can supply the needed 


quiries tolerance of his 


representative 


The grower may also 
from his 


information 
obtain 
County Agent or Farm Adviser 


such information 

Age of the plants is an im 
portant factor in determining plant 
tolerance. In general, plants are most 
susceptible to injury in the seedling 
stage.. Young, vigorously growing 
shoots and leaves are usually more 
susceptible to injury than mature 
shoots and leaves. Consequently, the 
plant can tolerate less chemical in the 
spring growth period than in the sum- 
mer or fall. During the winter, dor- 
mant, leafless, perennial plants can 
tolerate far quantities of 
chemicals than they can when in leaf 
The labels on packages of agricultural 
chemicals are usually very explicit on 
the time of year for application. Any 
deviation from the proper season may 
result in serious injury to the plants. 


The method of application of 
the chemical may determine the tol- 
erance shown by the plant. A chemi- 
cal may be applied as a spray or a 
dust to the aerial parts of the plant, 
or may be applied as a gaseous fumi- 


greater 
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gant under tents, etc., or may be ap fumigants are the most apt to be tures than could be applied with full 
phed to the soil, tilled in or added to damaging Excessive pressures on dilution, hydraulic rigs 

the irrigation water. In each case hydraulic mgs may cause harmful Regulation of the concentra 

the tolerance of the plant will be penetration into buds or bark. To tion of the chemical is the chief means 

varied and perhaps unpredictable some extent, the reduction of droplet by which the grower or applicator 1s 

In general, dusts are less apt to pro ize, as in aerosols, permits the safe able to avoid the various hazards of 

duce mpury than are sprays, and of more concentrated spray mix plant injury. He must adjust the 

concentration of the chemical to meet 

TABLE 1 variations in plant species, varieties, 

Poisonous Action of Agricultural Chemicals temperature, season of the year, age 

Dangerous to Man of plants, ete. Any chemical, re 

athe gardless of how toxic it may be to 

plants, can be diluted to the point 

where it can be applied with safety 


SA 


Inhalatu n = 
Absorptior 


However, the dilution must not be 
carried to the point that the chemical 
is too weak to do the desired job ot 
pest control. Here, again, the grower 
or apphecator, confronted with the 
use of a chemical new to him, should 
seek expert advice on the correct con 
centration to use under the local 
octane existing circumstances. Various com 
ikaloid : mercial formulations of the same 
sulfate ;' wnicultural chemical may contain dif- 
terent amounts of the active ingre 
dient, the amount being stated on the 
label. The recommendation for di 
lution to the concentration intended 
tor application is hased on the con 


centration of active ingredient stated 


Sulé . ' on the label. For example the rec 
ultur 
ices alias ' ommendation for a 50 per cent DDT 


\Poxaphen : wettable powder may be two pounds 


Tetracthyl 


pyrophosphate of the whole formulation per 100 
, ne 
—— gallons of water; a comparable rec 


\ etions The light fractions, 
* These v = apply only to the heavier petroleum fraction Th ; 
bon siised ce nolventa have @ definite texieity to man and animals ommendation for a 25 per cent form 


TABLE 2 ulation would be four pounds per 


Canister and Gas Mask Data 100 gallons 


The content of active imgre 


Peetestion Afeoded Contents of canister dient in a commercial package 1s 
Against low concentrations (less Soda lime, caustic pumice stated as per cent of technically pure 
Ka bad | “) 4% s . ° 


than 2% in air) of acid gases or caustite which is a sod- chemical. Thus, a 30 per cent DDT 
such as hydrocyvanic acid and sul ium hydroxide preparation wettable spray powder contains 4 
fur dioxide activated charcoal per cent by weight of technical grade 
\gainst low concentrations (less DDT. Concentrations for use, stated 
than about npn data ie 93 heshveted  cheseoel on the label, are usually in pounds or 
ors such as: carbon disulhide uunces per 100 gallons of water if 
vl bromide, carbon tetrachlor 
hylene dichloride, chloro the formulation is a solid or powder; 
ethylene oxide © quarts or gallons per 100 gallons 
aac if the formulation is a liquid. Oc 
ee — pele casionally, a dosage is expressed as 
nic vapors and acid u per cent, and in this case the opera 
mbination © t should bear in mind that per 
entage must be based on weight of 
active ingredient and weight of 
preceding finished mixture; or volume of active 


canister " ——_ ngredient and volume of finished 
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mixture; but never weight per 
Thus, 2 pounds of DDT in 


100 gallons of water is not a two per 


volume 
cent mixture. Since 100 gallons of 
water weighs about 800 pounds, then 
two pounds of DDT would constitute 
a one-fourth of one percent mixture 

In preparing dilutions for field 
applications, one should avoid rigidly 
the philosophy that if a little is good, 
more is better. The recommended 
concentrations are the best compro- 
mise hetween safety from plant in 
jury on the one hand and good con 
trol of the pest on the other 

Once the proper concentration 
of chemical has been prepared, the 
next problem is how much to apply 
Rates of application are usually ex 
pressed as: pounds per acre, gallons 


per acre, pounds per thousand cubic 


feet, ounces per thousand square feet. 
gallons per tree, ounces per 100 feet 
of row, etc. In the majority of pest 
control operations, the rate of appli 
cation is not critical and the operator 
may apply 50 per cent, or even 100 
per cent, more than the recommended 
dosage without producing noticeable 
plant injury Such over-dosing, how’ 
ever, injures the pocket book 

In some pest control opera- 
tions, the rate of application is criti 
cal and may lead to 
severe plant injury or other losses 
Such is the case with many types of 
treatments, 


over-dosing 


soil fumigation, seed 
hlossom thining sprays, baiting for 
grasshoppers on range land, ete. In 
these cases, much attention has been 
given to rate of application and the 
recommendations on the label are 
based on extensive research. Devi 
these recommendations 


ation from 
may he costly 
The weather, 
temperature and humidity, is often 
factor in producing 


Low temperatures rare- 


particularly 


an important 
plant injury 

ly, if ever, augment chemical injury, 
but high temperatures frequently do 
Thus, at 90°F 
and above, sulfur dust or spray may 
injure apricots and strawberries, dini- 


high temperatures, 


tro sprays and dusts will injure many 
types of foliage; and at temperatures 
wer 100°F., refined oils may injure 


the foliage 
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Humidity and dew point are 
occasionally responsible for injury by 
putting a chemical into solution so 
that it tissue 
Such is the case with sodium fluosili 
cate dusts which ordinarily will not 


penetrates the leaf 


injure dry fohage. However, when 
the plants are covered with dew, the 
fluosilicate dissolves, penetrates the 
leaf tissue and causes injury. Fre 
quently, a spray or dust residue will 
remain imnecuous on the plant for 
two or three days after application 
and then cause injury to the plant 
following a sudden rise in tempera 
ture. The grower or applicator who 
uses chemicals known to be harmful 
at high temperatures must consider 
not only the temperature at the time 
of application, but also the forecast 
for temperatures for the next three 
days 

Accumulation of toxic quant: 
ties of chemicals in the soil is a real 
hazard in the case of certain very 


stable This 


now exists in certain apple orchards 


compounds condition 
which were sprayed frequently with 
lead arsenate. The 
of poison is sufficient to inhibit the 
growth of the cover crop. Some of 
the chlorinated hydrocarbon com 
pounds, especially DDT, are known 
to be stable in the soil and may per 
sist for four or five years with little 
decomposition. The 
for DDT varies with the type of soil 
Whereas 50 pounds per 
acre may be toxic in light soils, heavy 


accummulation 


toxic quantity 
involved 


soils may carry 100 pounds per acre 
without showing plant injury. Or 
ganic or peat soils probably can 
carry up to 200 pounds per acre be 
fore plant injury becomes apparent 
Under certain conditions, therefore, 
with frequent applications, DDT may 
accumulate in toxic quantities 

In some instances, 2,4-D has 
remained in the soil in toxic quanti 
ties and injured new crops planted 
therein. 2,4-D breaks down in warm, 
moist soils in thirty to sixty days, but 
it may persist in cool, dry soils for 
More 2,4 D is 
retained by heavy soils than light 


six months or longer 


soils. Flood irrigation will help to 
remove it, especially in warm weath- 
er. Ordinarily, it is not safe to plant 


susceptible crops the season following 
a spring or early summer treatment 
with 2,4-D. 


Hazard to Human Health 
ANY 


now in use are highly toxic to 


agricultural chemicals 
man, even in minute amounts. In 
practical pest control, the first possi 
bility of poisoning occurs in trucking 
the packages to the farm, storage on 
the farm, and loading into the spray- 
er or dusting machine. The most in- 
sidious type of hazard to 
health is found in those chemicals 
which can be absorbed through the 
skin The 
should 
Table 1 to determine whether or not 
the chemical to be applied is one 
which can be absorbed in this man 


ner. Outstanding examples in_ this 


human 


grower or applicator 


refer to the accompanying 


group are tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
and parathion. If a package of such 
materials has broken in transit, and 
the cardboard container is saturated 
with the liquid, it should not be 
touched by the bare hands. Natural 
rubber gloves, not synthetic rubber, 
should be worn while handling such 
packages 

Several agricultural chemicals 
volatilize readily, giving off a gas 
which is toxic to man. Such chemi 
cals should be stored in an open shed 
or barn which is not used to house 
livestock or to store any edible prod 
ucts. If the chemicals are stored in 
a tight room, the room should be 
opened for some hours before the 
operator spends any appreciable time 
therein. If a leaking package is dis- 
covered, it should be removed and 
Most 


dangerous in 


the room aired thoroughly 
hazardous chemicals, 


the gaseous phase, possess strong 
odors which the operator soon learns 
to recognize; but a few dangerous 
materials, such as methyl bromide and 
cyanide, have little or no odor to 
serve as a warning. If extensive leak- 
ing of a hazardous, volatile material 
has occurred in a tight room which 
cannot be aired properly, the opera 
tor should wear a gas mask selected 
for protection against that particular 
compound, see Table 2 


(Turn to Page 109) 
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Natl Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n 


in record-breaking conference 
at Flamingo, Miami Beach 


N over-all feeling « 
that American 
will have sufficient quantities 


t optimism 


agriculture 


if pesticides to take care of contem 
plated needs, was expressed at the 
1991 Spring Meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals 
held at the Flamingo Hotel, 


Beach, Fla., April 4-6 

Ernest Hart, president of the 
Niagara Chemical Division, Food Ma- 
chinery Corp., Middleport, N. Y.. 
NAC president, sounded this keynote 
in his address on the opening pro 
gram Wednesday morning. The pro 
duction capacity of the industry is 
splendid, he reported and the output 


will satisfy all requirements listed, 


Association 


Miam: 


or the probable requirements of do 
declared. He 


ilso stated that production of a hil 


mestic agriculture, he 


hon pounds of pesticides is likely 
tor 1951 


Regarding 


said that the industry 1s making every 


distnbution, he 


38 


effort to have in the hands of far 
mers the insecticides needed to pro 
tect crops. Pesticides may not be a 


vailable to 
a quantity, but they will be on hand 


every person who desires 


for crop protection, he assured the 
group 

Avery S. Hoyt, Chet, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran 
tine, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., described the 
workings of the BEPQ, emphasizing 


In the Photo 

At the head table at NAC banquet 
April 5: back row (L to R) Russell Stod- 
dard, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New 
York: John Paul Jones, Stauffer Chemical 
Co., New York: E. Phillips. G L F Soil 
Building Service, New York: W. W. 
Allen. Dow Chemical Co.. Midland. 
Mich. 

Seated (L to R): A. W. Mohr, Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Corp.. Richmond. 
Calif.. NAC vice-president: Ernest Hart. 
Niagara Chemical Div., Middleport, N. Y.. 
NAC president; Fred Shanaman. Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mig. Co., Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Byron Webster. Chipman Chem- 
ical Co., Bound Brook. N. J.; G. F. Leon- 
ard, Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp.. Richmond, Va.: and Paul Mayfield. 
Hercules Powder Co.. Wilmington. Del. 


the need for further research toward 
development of new insecticides. He 
pointed out that although 1953 will 
mark the one hundredth anniversary 
ot Federal Entomology in the U.S., 
it has been within the past ten years 
that a tremendous upsurge of pesti 
cide development has been noted 
Both the entomologist and the user 
have a tremendous range of mater 
ials from which to choose for speci 
fic pest control jobs, the BEPQ Chief 
pointed out, because of past research 
A continuation of such research is 
not only desirable but essential, he 
said 

So many factors must be taken 
into account in appraising any in 
secticide, that a thorough study must 
be made on each material. “We must 
find the most effective material pos 
sible, but must he sure that it will 
not be harmful to the plant, the soil, 
the persons applying the pesticide, 
nor to public health and _ livestock 
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He declared that it is the responsi 
bility of the bureau to take every 
precaution at its disposal to see that 
no harm comes from application of 
these pesticides, and that they do 
their specific job effectively. Respon- 
sibility for these ends lies not alone 
with the Federal Government and 
the States, he said. The industry also 
shares in this, and it is to the mutual 
advantage of all to cooperate for best 
results 


Recent Research Cited 

OINTING out the important de- 
P velopments in research during 
the past decade, Dr. R. M. Salter 
Chief, Bureau of Plant 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., presented a paper on 
“Recent Research on the Use of Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals” The BPISAE 


chief pointed out the significance of 


Industry, 


chemicals in crop production in these 
times when growers are faced with 
labor shortages. He, too, commented 
upon the important role played by 
research in developing a wide range 
of new farm uses for chemical ma- 
terials. “The potentialities of chem- 
icals in agriculture at this time are 
comparable to those typified by hybrid 
corn fifteen years ago”, Dr. Salter 
declared 

Although World War II is of 
ten cited as the time of great devel- 
opment in agricultural chemicals, 
they have now become a much more 


(Turn to Page 40) 


MEETING SIDELIGHTS 


HE association’s first Florida 
convention turned out to be an 
unqualified success. Instead of 
cutting attendance, the winter play- 
ground site hélped in setting a new 
record. Registrations numbered nearly 
four hundred. And, as promised, the 
Florida hosts outdid themselves. Under 
the chairmanship of Mercer Rowe, 
Flag Sulphur & Chemical Co., Tampa, 
the local committees put on a fine 
show, and gave the guests a real Flor- 
ida welcome. A water show, boat 
ride, bus tour, and a trip of inspec 
tion to the Citrus Experiment Station 
and, above all, plenty of Florida sun 
shine, made everyone who was there 
glad he had made the trip. Other 
committee members, in addition to 
chairman Rowe, were, R. Allen, 
Brewster Fia., R. H. F. Dale, Jack 
sonville; C. F. Ladeburg, West Palm 
Beach: D. B. Maughan, and C. I. 
Remington, Orlando; W. L. Traylor, 
Apopka; H. H. True, Ft. Lauderdale; 
and J. W. Whitaker, Winter Haven. 
. * 7 

The Califernia contingent re- 
ceived a constant ribbing from con- 
firmed Floridians who were quick to 
point out the virtues of the sunshine, 
the blue waters of Biscayne Bay, and 
the flavor of Florida orange juice, 
(which was available for free to all 
conventioneers, courtesy of the Flor- 


The Cah 


ida Citrus Commission) 


fornians, Howard Grady and A. W 
Mohr, of Calhfornia Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Richmond Calif., and R. A 
Lamoree, Stauffer Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., were heard to ad 
mit that things looked “pretty good 
in Florida . 


would decline Being quoted lest the 


. but they of course 


words should reach the ears of fel 
low Golden Staters 
» * e 


Come to think of it. it wouldn't be 
such a bad idea to schedule a Florida 
mid-year meeting every couple years. 
—with a visit to California thrown in 
now and then, so as to compare the 
two brands of sunshine. The present 
Program of the NAC board seems to be 
to move the mid-year meeting around 
from place to place, keeping the annual 
meeting at Spring Lake in September a 
fixture. And New Orleans could be a 
good spot for a meeting tool 


* * * 
The entertainment 
included a night at the Dog Races, 
with an NACA canine handicap, 
presentation of the trophy to the 


program 


owner of the winning dog by Presi- 
dent Ernie Hart, and assorted awards 
to lucky dog pickers, courtesy of the 
Miami Kennel Club. Without a dis 
senting voice, Jack Miller was named 
champion dog handicapper 
* * # 

The ponies too, fifteen miles 
away up at Gulfstream, pulled their 

(Turn to Page 105) 
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Responsible for “Scientific cooper- Presides at Reports results Describes em, rg- “Research brings Key to city from 
local arrange- ation is tial ing i of recent U. S. ency functions outstanding mayor's repre- 
ments for resultc” April 4 survey of NPA results” sentative 
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Top photo (L to R): NAC president. 
Ernest Hart, with L. N. Markwood. of 
NPA and W. R. Alistetter. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as each appeared 
on Friday's program. 


Middle picture: “Grub” Leonard. NAC 
ex-president (left) and Jim Merritt (R). 
both of Tobacco By-Products & Chem- 
ical Corp.. chat with Federico G. 
Morales. Havana. Cuba. insecticide 


manufacturer and distributor of “Black 
Leaf-40" products made by Tobacco By- 
Products. 


Below: Avery S. Hoyt. chief, Bureau 
eof Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Washington, (L), chats with E. L. Thom- 
as, Swift 6 Co.. Chicago and Dr. E. G. 
Kelsheimer. Vegetable Crops Labora. 
tory. Bradenton, Fla. 


potent tool for imereased crop pro 
duction and saving labor than they 
were during the late war. Many mod 
ern uses have been perfected since 
then, and many more appear to be 
highly promising in current research 
projects. As an example, he said that 
as recently as 1945, use of chemicals 
for weed control was highly restricted 
But last year, more than 30 million 
acres of cropland were treated with 
herbicides in the U.S 

Scores of new advances in 
the use of chemicals for controlling 
weeds, fungus diseases, soil pests and 


for retaining and improving crop 


quality were mentioned by the BP 
ISAE chief. He also pointed out the 
progress made in insect control and 


in the application of fertilizer ma 
terials. (The complete text of Dr 
Salter’s talk is published elsewhere 
in this issue.) 

Winding up the first morning 
session with a distinctly local flavor, 
Dr. A. F 
charge of the Experiment 
Lake Alfred, Fla., 


the problems involved in arriving at 


vice-director m 


Station, 


Camp, 
discussed some of 


in integrated spray schedule on fruit 
He told, as an example, of using cop 
per not only as a fungicide but also 
iS a nutrient applied as a spray on 
leaves. In fertilizer, getting the cor 
rective amount of copper into a mix 
ture poses a major consideration, since 
too much is toxic to the plant 

Dr. Camp told how working 
on spray schedules brought together 
both entomologists and plant pathol 
ogists to solve overlapping problems 
such as the build-up of scale insects 
due to certain applications. Joint ex 
perimentations caused the altering of 
Bordeaux mixture to 3-3-L00 propor 
tion to ease the pressure from scale 
The cooperation of entomologists, hor- 
ticulturists and plant pathologists is 
necessary to arrive at workable re 
commendations, he said 

The importance of timing was 
emphasized by the speaker who ex- 
plained that applications of oil emul 
sions in August affect the sugar and 
Applica 


tion at that time of year affects col- 


vitamin content of foods 


oring, also. Thus, recommendations 
call for application of pesticides be- 
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tore August. Arsenic, he said, is not 
used as rather 
to reduce the acidity of grapefruit 
and to make it more palatable. How- 
ever, its use builds up scale popula 


an insecticide, but 


tions, he said 

That many kinds of pesticides 
are frequently mixed and applied at 
once was brought out by the experi- 
ment station vice-director. He sail 
that all kinds of combinations have 
been utilized, and that the present 
integrated program is the result of 
many years of work. Committces 
were named, and gradually, variable 
spraying schedules disappeared m fa: 
vor of more uniform practices. View- 
points were aired, he said, and a com- 
mon need for better schedules was 
recognized and sought 

At luncheon at the Flamingo 
April 4, Willard M. Fifield, director 
of the Florida Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Gainesville, Fla., re- 
viewed the activities of his station's 
pointing out the problems 


The ahs lute de 


pendence upon chemicals to fertilize 


we wrk ’ 


peculiar to the area 


the soil; to protect crops from insec: 
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infestations and plant diseases and 9 
prevent damage in storage was em 
phasized by the director who stare] 
further that it would be impossible 
to provide adequate supplies of food 
and fiber without ample supplies of 
chemicals 


Agricultural chemicals were 


also credited with an important po 
tential defense role by Mr. Fifield 
who declared that the best defense 
against biological wartare, so tar as 


Top row (L to R): Scene at water-ski 
show in Biscayne Bay. Skier dimly 
seen at left in mid-air over hurdle. 
Center: John Chase, Port Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., Los Fresnos, Texas; 
Arthur Bixby. Pennsylvania Salt Mig. 
Co., Philadelphia: Clyde Tandy. Jr.. 
Port Fertilizer Co.; and Clark Bellamy. 
Acme Fertilizer Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Right: Art Bixby again. this time at 
shuffleboard with G. W. Benbury, also 
of Pennsalt. 


Bottom row, (L to R): Bill Prigmore, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, E. 
Springlield, Mass.; H. H. True. Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia: and C. L. Hovey. 
also of Eastern States. Center: Joe 
Noone, NAC, Washington. and Dr. R. 
M. Salter. chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. U.S.D.A. (Lower right): Ed. 
Phillips, G L F, New York: Lee Grobe. 
NAC office, Washington: and Mrs. Alice 


crops are concerned, is a plentiful 
supply of pesticides, both insecticidal 
and fungicidal. He pointed out the 
rapidity with which a foreign pest 
could develop in Florida's climate if 
dropped by enemy agents, and de- 
clared that the only way to stop such 
an invasion would be through all-out 
spraying or dusting of the affected 
area before it could spread 

A reception was held the eve- 
ening of April 4, in the open air 
patio of the Flamingo preceding the 
annual dinner held later in the even- 
ing. Dancing was in order for the 
remainder of the evening 


Formulators Meet Thursday 
HURSDAY'S 


prised an informal conference 


schedule com 
of formulators and basic manufac 
turers in a morning session, and a 
meeting of the NAC Board of Di 
rectors in the afternoon. That even 
ing, the entire convention, along with 
other hotel guests, witnessed an hour's 
water ski show put on by the Florida 
Cypress Gardens through the cour 
tesy of the Florida Agricultural Re 
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search Institute. The young people 
taking part in the performance did 
numerous stunts on water skis, in the 
wake of speeding motor boats in Bis 
cayne Bay. The show had been sche 
duled for Wednesday, but choppy 
waters forced postponement until the 
following afternoon 

Thursday evening, the group 
visited the dog track to attend a spe 
cial performance in honor of the meet 
ing attendants. Special buses trans 
ported the crowd to the races 

President Hart presided at the 
final morning session on Friday which 
featured governmental speakers who 
informed the NAC assembly about 
the supply situation, possible alloca 
tions, and the general picture as 
viewed from the capital 

W. R. Allstetter, deputy Dr 
rector of the Office of Materials and 
Facilities, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Production and Marketing 
Administration, emphasized the un 
usual importance of preparing for 
any eventuality regarding the need for 
agricultural pesticides. In addition to 
normal needs of the nation for food 
and fiber, agriculture is an important 
defense industry, he pointed out, and 


In the Photos 


(Editor's note: Some of the photos on 
this and succeeding pages were taken 
by hotel photographer without identi- 
fication. We are sorry if names are 
missing, but we did our best at identi- 
fication!) 


Top picture: Eugene Perrin. Dow 
Chemical Co. (L); M. W. Ellison, Eric 
E. Heuermann and L. F. Stayner. the 
latter three of Shell Chemical Corp.. 
New York. 


Second shot: (L to R): Mrs. L. S. 
Hitchner, G. D. Baerman, Shell Chemical 
Corp.; Mrs. Baerman: Mrs. Jack Brun- 
ton; Jack Brunton, Kolker Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J.: Mrs. Mercer Rowe: 
and Mr. Ellison. 


Third picture: Jack W. Moore, Floridin 
Co., Warren. Pa; F. A. Lucard. Penn- 
salt; N. M. Walker, Pennsalt; Mr. Ellison: 
Mr. Heuermann: Mr. Stayner: W. W. 
Abramitis, Ames, Iowa: Jim Merritt. 
Tobacco By-Products, Richmond. Va.: 
and Friar Thompson. Prentiss Drug. 
New York. 


Bottom picture: W. W. Allen, Dow 
Chemica! Co., Byron Webster. Chipman 
Chemical, Bound Brook. N. J.; Mrs. Hart: 
Mr. Perrin; Ernest Hart: and W. W. 
Sunderland. Dow. 
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as the emergency grows, so does the 
importance of having an adequate 
supply of pesticides on hand. 

With this knowledge, plus the 
certainty that chemicals will be allo- 
cated in the event of a serious emer- 
gency, an effort has been made to sur- 
vey the entire pesticide field to de- 
termine actual needs and probable 
supply. Never before, said Mr. All- 
stetter, has such a survey been made 
at the grass-roots level to find the 
end use of materials. This fact-find- 
ing effort has provided information 
of basic nature, including the plans 
of farmers for future crops involving 
pesticide use. Distribution to farm- 
ers, incidentally, can best be effected 
through free enterprise as long as the 
supply is adequate. The policy of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
1s to encourage production of an ad- 
equate supply of chemicals, Mr. All- 
stetter declared. It was possible from 
information gained through the sur- 
vey, to estimate trends of pesticide 
use 

These figures, based on the 
trends, were given, DDT, 29% in- 
crease (1950-51); BHC, 36%; 2,4-D, 
50%; dithiocarbamates, 10%; grain 
fumigants, 76; parathion, 56%; TE- 
PP, 236: soil fumigants, 14°: toxa- 


Eugene Witman, Columbia Chemical 
Div., Pi E. J. K. Meister, “Amer- 
ican Fruit Grower” magazine: Mrs. B. M. 
Van Cleve: A. J. Gunderson. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland. Ohio; Mrs. 
Meister: Anne Witman and Mrs. Wit- 
man (foreground): Mrs. Gunderson: 
B. M. Van Cleve, Sherwin-Williams Co.. 
New York: and J. R. Hile. Acme Quality 
Paints Co., Detroit. Mich. 

Second photo: (L to Right) James Tol- 
faleti, Calspray. Orlando, Fla.; unidenti- 
fied diner; Leo Gardner, Calspray. 
Richmond, Calif: Russ Dorman, Cal- 
spray, Elizabeth, N. J.; J. S. Coey, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Douglas Maughan, Calspray. Orlando. 
Fla; and Howard Grady. Calspray. 
Richmond, Calif. 

Third picture: (clockwise around 
table); Mrs. R. L. Brandenburger: Jack 
Vernon, Niagara Chemical Div., Middle- 
port, N. Y.; R. L. Brandenburger, Rals- 
ton-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. 
Vernon: A. F. Seay. Jr., Ralston-Purina: 
Mrs. R. H. F. Dade: Cecil Henderson. 
Niagara Chemical Div., Jacksonville: 
Mrs. Henderson; and R. H. F. Dade, 
Niagara Chemical Div., Jacksonville. 

Bottom shot: Getting registered for 
convention. Lee Grobe (standing), NAC 
Washington office, gets list from Lea 
S. Hitcher, A y- Be- 
hind him are: W. Mercer Rowe. John 
Rodda, Hoyt S. Avery and Dr. R. M. 
Salter. Girls in picture assisted in reg- 
istration work. 
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and calcium arsenate, 


phene, 68o,; 
31% 

Mr. Alistetter concluded by 
pointing out a milestone of the cen 
tury thus far: “In 1951 we have run 
out of acres”. The obvious answer to 
this is the necessity of producing 
more crops per acre, he declared 

Although a representative of 
the Delaney Committee, Washington, 
was to appear on the program of 
Friday, he was unable to be present at 
the meeting. Chairman Hart then 
called upon Dr. H. L. Haller, newly 
appointed Assistant Chief of the Bur 
eau of Entomology and Plant Quar 
antine, U.S.D.A., to make a few ex 
temporaneous remarks. Dr. Haller 
reiterated the need for continued co 
operation between the industry and 
the governmental agencies, particu 
larly in view of the complex situation 
as regards pesticides. He reviewed the 
changing scene where only a decade 
ago just a few pesticides were de 
pended upon to do a complete control 
job. Today, by comparison, there are 
literally scores of new complex or 


(Turn to Page 94) 


Registering at the Flamingo, just off 
train from north (note coats under arms). 
(L to R) L. S. Hitchner. NAC secretary: 
Frank Holland. Florida Agri. Research 
Institute, Winter Haven, Fla. unidenti- 
fied. partly-hidden conventioneer: T. H. 
Tennant, Ethyl Corp.. New York: George 
Krieger. Ethyl Corp. N. Yu “Pete” 
Petrus, Cotton States Chemical Co.. 
West Monroe, La: and John F. Kirk. 
Gengral Chemica] Div.. New York. 


Second photo: (Standing. L to R): 
L. G. Matthews. American Smelting & 
Refining Co.. New York: David W. 
Lynch, Prentiss Drug & Chemical. Chi- 
cago; Robert S. Thomp Thomp 
Hayward Chemical Co.. Kansas City. 
Mo.; W. J. F. Francis. Pennsalt, Tacoma. 
Washington; Byron Webster. Chipman. 
(Seated) Jack Brunton. Kolker: Fred 
Shanaman, Pennsalt. Tacoma. Washing- 
ton; and Joe Noone, NAC Association. 
Washington. 


Third photo (standing) R. F. Allen. 
American Cyanamid Co.. Brewster, Fla.: 
H. J. Langhorst. Cyanamid. New York: 
Mr, Francis again: W. K. Self. Riverside 
Chemical Co.. Marks, Miss.; and un- 
identified gentleman. (seated, L to R): 
Unidentified lady: Mrs. Hitchner: Irvine 
Bales, Chipman: ther identified 
lady; Frank Maughan. Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia: Mrs. Self: Mr. Web- 
ster: and Mrs. Rowe. 


Bottom photo: (Standing L to R): Art 
Mohr: Anne Witmar (who took wart in 
awarding prizes at banquet) and Emie 
Hart. (seated) Bill Allen. Dow: and Fred 
Shanaman. Pennsalt. 
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EVELOPMENTS in the field 

of agricultural chemicals, dur- 

ing the past decade, have been 
amazing. The number of new ma- 
terials introduced to replace or sup 
plement older materials opens new 
horizons of pest control for the far 
mer and commercial grower of plants 
Among the most significant of these 
innovations was the development of 
new herbicides which has paralleled 
and was often more spectacular than 
the rise of pesticides as a whole. 

Some ten years ago, the en- 
tire market for herbicides could not 
have been much more than an esti 
mated million and a half to two mil- 
lion dollars per year. All reports in- 
dicate that during 1950, the market 
for herbicides was 12 to 15 million 
dollars. This is merely the cost of the 
chemicals or their formulations. It 
does not include the cost of equip- 
ment and labor. This dollar volume 
or cost to the farmer would probably 
double if the other factors were taken 
into consideration. This is truly a 
remarkable growth in ten years. The 
number of new herbicides being in- 
troduced or tested each year is large 
and continued development in weed 
control may be expected over the next 
few years. 

One interesting fact is that 
sodium chlorate, one of the most ex- 
tensively used and one of the older 
general herbicides, has increased in 
volume with the advent of the newer 
herbicides. In many cases, the new 
herbicides have replaced sodium 


Dow Chemical Co.. 
Midland, Michigan 


chlorate, yet the overall increase in 
interest and use of all chemical herb- 
icides has resulted in an increased 
use of sodium chlorate. The increase 
in labor costs and the scarcity of 
farm labor or adequate farm labor 
has greatly intensified the amount of 
effort put into this field by agricul- 
tural colleges, the USDA, and indus- 
trial research laboratories. The farmer 
has been very quick to adopt most 
new devleopments in order to cut his 
labor costs. 


Salt as Herbicide 

ISTORICALLY, salt was prob 

ably one of the earliest herbi- 
cides. It still sees some use, but it is 
generally inefhcient in performance 
Iron sulfate was used in England 
and later in the U. S. to control dan- 
delions and other weeds in lawns and 
fields but due to discoloration and 
lack of satisfactory kill, it was later 
abandoned. Sulfuric acid has been 
used to kill weeds in lawns and fields. 
Sodium arsenite has had extensive 
use to control weeds on golf turf and 
in the field in a number of instances. 
Sodium chlorate is probably the prin- 
cipal general herbicide in use during 
the past 15 or 20 years. This general 
herbicide controls grasses and weeds 
and sterilizes the soil over a period 
of time. It has some undesirable fea- 
tures, such as its fire hazard, and 
sterilization of soil so that crops can- 
not be replaced within a short period 
of time. 
* Presented at Pesticide Symposium, Chem- 


ical Engineers Club. Washington, D. C., Nov. 
13, 1950, 


Contact Herbicides 

ERBICIDES can be divided 
il into several categories. The 
first is selective contact herbicides. 
Dinitro cresol was first brought to 
our attention by the French and has 
been used successfully in the U. S 
as a sodium salt. The ammonium salt 
of dinitro-ortho-secondary-butylphen- 
ol has been used, and in many cases, 
replaced the dinitro-ortho-cresol. These 
materials owe their action to the se- 
lective wetting of the weeds and not 
the crop plant. The principal appli 
cation is on grains which have a 
waxy, smooth surface. The principal 
weeds have hairy-like projections or 
other characteristics that retain the 
chemical and result in burning of 
the weed so that it dies or is ser- 
iously deterred in growth. These 
chemicals are applied at the rate of 
approximately 1 pound to 2 pounds 
of active ingredient per acre and a 
total volume of 80 to 120 gallons per 
acre. 

Dinitro-ortho-cresol is manu- 
factured by sulfonating and then ni 
trating ortho-cresol. Ortho-secondary- 
butyl-phenol is synthesized from bu- 
tylene and phenol. There is consid- 
erable para isomer resulting from 
this reaction which is used in other 
applications such as resins. The ortho 
secondary-buhyl-phenol is sulfonated, 
then nitrated to get the desired pro 
duct. It is interesting to note that 
the 2-4 position for the nitro groups 
gives higher weed control than when 
(Turn to Page 97) 
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EWEST addition to the 

world’s modern fertilizer 

manufacturing facilities is the 
plant recently completed for Guanos 
y Fertilizantes S.A. near Mexico City, 
Mexico. Operations at the plant pro 
ducing basic nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials got under way April 1. 
The plant which is located near Mex- 
ico City, was designed and supplied 
for Guanos y Fertilizantes by the 
Chemical Construction Corporation, 
New York. The huge installation in- 
cludes three separate and complete 
plants, a synthetic ammonia unit, an 
outdoor contact sulfuric acid unit, 
and an ammonium sulfate plant. The 
synthetic ammonia unit is the first 
ever to be built in Mexico 


According to the operators, 
70,000 tons of low-cost ammonium 
sulfate per year will be produced for 
soil improvement in Mexico. The pro- 
cess will function continuously and the 
basic raw material will be natural gas 
The new installation also includes 
equipment for the generation of 
power and process steam, deep-well 
water pumps within the works, and 
other general facilities. 


Sulfur from which the sulfuric 
acid is manufactured is obtained from 
the hydrogen sulfide content of the 
natural gas. This is reduced to ele 
mental sulfur at the gas field, trans 
ported to the plant site, burned to 
form sulfur dioxide which is then 
converted to acid in one of the most 
modern type contact plants. 


Guanos y Fertilizantes S.A. is 
one of the largest and most prominent 
fertilizer producers in Mexico 
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High Capacity Unit 
in Mexico to produce 
70,000 tons Annually 


x*e 


First synthetic ammonia plant 
starts operation in Mexico . 
views of the new ammonium sul- 
phate installation near Mexico 
City ... (top left photo) sulfur 
melting pit and sulfur filler for 
the contact acid plant .. . (lower 
left) ammonium sulfate dryer... 
(upper right) ammonium sulfate 
bagging operation with feed line 
and scales . . . (lower right) 
ammonia synthesis and gas re- 
forming plant. See front cover 
for view of contact sulfuric acid 
plant. Photos by Elwood M. 
Payne. 
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technological developments promise mcreased 


crop production through better control of imsects 


plant disease and weeds 


and at same time offer 


significant labor savings through increased uses of 


_ Agricultural Chemicals 


LTHOUGH some may regard 
farming as having 


reached its limit otf 


modern 

about 
productivity, actually nothing could 
be farther from the facts. We are 
now witnessing the development of 
develop 


several new technological 


ments in agriculture that promise 
real, concrete means for increasing 
efficiency of crop production and for 
expanding our capacity to produce 
during the emergency 

One of the 


of these developments is centered a 


most important 
round the agricultural chemical in 
dustry highly 


important as a farming tool, we wel 


Since chemicals are 
come the opportunity to discuss some 
of the recent research on their use 
in agriculture. However, this paper 
will be limited to the line of inves 
tigations carried on by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agn 
cultural Engineering and cooperating 
State and private institutions whose 
work with chemicals includes herbi- 
cides, 
chemicals for retaining and improv 
quality and methods for 


fungicides, soil fumigants, 
ing crop 
applying chemicals generally in farm 
ing. Fertilizers and insecticides will 
be mentioned only 
Let's begin with the use of 


incidentally 
chemicals in controlling weeds where 
recent progress has been phenomenal 


Developments have gone far beyond 


the imagination of the most tantas 
tic dreamer of only ten years ago 
As recently as 1945, the use of herb 
icides in agriculture was highly re 
stricted. By 1949, more than 28 mil 
lion pounds of 2,4-D were manutac 
tured in the United States 

Today, 


used as a supplemental weed control 


chemicals are being 
tool in the production of such field 
crops as corn, wheat, oats, barley. 
rice, flax, sorghums, pastures, mea 
dows, cotton, peanuts, sugar beets, 
sugarcane, and others. Satisfactory 
chemical weed control methods have 
been worked out also for horticul 
tural, ornamental, and vegetable crops 
It has been estimated that last year 
farmers applied herbicides to more 
than 30 million acres of cropland in 
the United States 

Also, herbicides are being used 
more and more on non-cropped land 
The use of chemicals for controlling 
brush and stump sprouts along rail 
road right-of-ways, power lines, com- 
munication transmission lines, high 
ways, and canal ditches is rapidly re- 
placing hand cutting in all parts of 
the country where woody plants are 
a problem. Herbicides are being used 
annually on several hundred thous 
ands of miles of highway road banks 
and farm fence rows 

The discovery of 2,4-D stimu 
lated intensive interest in the use of 


a wide variety of chemicals for weed 
control. During the past five years 
herbicidal investigations have mush 
roomed all over the country. Few 
people realize the extent to which 
chemicals are being studied for weed 
control purposes. Major projects are 
underway in every state, by both 
public agencies and commercial firms 
A bibliography of 
tions issued this winter by our Weed 
Division lists nearly 2,500 different 


weed investiga 


papers on weed control published in 


various journals during 1950. About 
90 percent of them dealt with chem 
ical weed control in one phase or an 
other 
While 2,4-D is the most widely 
used herbicide, practical uses are now 
being found for many other chem 
icals, such as 2,4,5-T, IPC, TCA, 
cyanamid, 
boron com 


ammonium _ sulfamate, 


chlorates, arsenicals, 
pounds, dinitro compounds, herbicidal 
oils, and others. Initial investigations 
with these chemicals determined their 
effects on various species of weeds 
The current trend is to concentrate 
study on weed control in specific 
crops under specific problem condi 
tions. Studies are underway on al 
most every crop in American agn 
culture. 

Intensive study is being given 
to time and method of application of 
different chemicals as pre-emergency 
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R. M. Salter* | 
Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils, _ 
and Agricultural Engineering 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. | 
Beltsville. Md. | 


herbicides, translocated herbicides, 
contact herbicides, and soil sterilants 
under specifle conditions. With some 
crops, effective results are being ob 
tained through pre-emergence appli- 
cations. With other crops, post-emer 
gence applications are best. On some 
sensitive crops, sprays are directed to 
shield the crop from the chemical 
while spraying the weeds. Season 
long weed control has been obtained 
experimentally with some crops by 
using a combination of these prac- 
tices. 

One of the most sigmicant 
current developments is the use of 
chemicals as pre-emergence sprays; 
killing the weed seedling during ger- 
mination. The chemical is applied on 
the surface of the soil after the crop 
has been planted but before seedlings 
come up. Seedlings of some crops 
can grow through treated soil with 
out damage while the seedlings of 
most broad-leaved weeds and annual 
grasses are killed as they germinate 
in the top 4% to % inch of soil 
This gives effective weed control with 
out cultivation for a period of sev 
eral weeks after planting 

Promising results from pre- 
emergence treatments have been 
found with sugar beets, cotton, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, potatoes, corn under 


*From paper presented before National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, April 4, 
1951, Miami Beach, Fla 
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and other field and horticultural crops. 
The sugar beet industry in the mid 
west is enthusiastic about using TCA 
as a pre-emergence weed control mea 
sure to reduce the need for weeding 
in sugar-beet fields. Many grower 
contracts this year provide for pre 
emergence weed control, with beet 
companies footing part of the cost 
of treatment. They expect this meas 
ure to eliminate the need for many 
hand laborers in sugar-beet fields 


Labor Saving Great 

CIENTISTS studying weed con 
S trol in cotton have obtained ex- 
cellent results in controlling weeds 
in-the-row by using pre-emergence 
applications of dinitro compounds fol- 
lowed by post-emergence applications 
of herbicidal oils. In one Mississippi 
test last year the combination of 
pre-emergence and one post-emer- 
gence application of herbicidal oil 
gave effective in-the-row weed con- 
trol at a cost of $6.55 per acre com- 
pared to $14 per acre for hoeing 

Hill dropping of cotton seed 
was found to be important to the 
success of the pre-emergence chemical 
treatment. When hill dropped, the 
seedlings come up in a bunch with 
enough force to actually push the 
soil away from the young plants, 
thus preventing damage from the 
herbicide. Post-emergence sprays need 
to be so directed that the herbicidal 
oil cannot hit cotton plants above 
the seed leaves 

Some cotton growers already 
are turning to these chemicals as a 
means of off-setting the shortage of 
labor for hand hoeing. If they get 
good results this year, many addi- 
tional growers will undoubtedly adopt 
the practice in order to expand cot- 
ton production despite labor limita- 
tions. 

Cotton production in the Uni- 
ted States still requires an average 
of about 100 man-hours of labor per 
acre. When we realize that much of 
this labor is needed for hand hoeing, 
the enormous potentials from chem 
ical weed control in cotton become 


readily apparent. There is no doubt 


certain conditions, asparagus, gladioli, 


about it. Pre-emergence herbicides 
have a big future 

Chemical treatments have also 
been perfected for solving some dif- 
ficult weed problems in irrigated areas 
of the West. There, the extent of 
crop production is determined largely 
by the supply of irrigation water. 
Pest plants in and along irrigation 
channels can draw off large quantities 
of water before it reaches the crop 
land to be irrigated. 

Recent research on this prob- 
lem has yielded effective chemical 
measures for controlling many Of the 
pest plants. Growth controlling chem- 
icals can be used to kill willows, 
cattails, and other weed vegetation 
growing along the banks of irrigation 
ditches and canals. Aromatic solvents, 
injected into the water channel, will 
control submerged weeds for only 
one-tenth the cost of mechanical 
clearing. 

Brush Control Important 

Fe discovery that plant hormone 

type chemicals will kill some 
kinds of brush at relatively low cost 
offers new means for expanding beef 
production on range land in the 
Southwest. More than 100 million 
acres of formerly productive grass- 
lands in that area have been invaded 
by mesquite and other unwanted 
brush plants during the past half 
century. The brush has greatly re- 
duced the carrying capacity and the 
productiveness of the native range 
Scientists who are in close contact 
with the problem have estimated that 
removal of brush from this range 
land would provide potentially an ad- 
ditional 500 million pounds of beef 
annually. 

In Oklahoma, airplane applica- 
tions of 2,4-D are proving to be eco- 
nomical and effective for killing sand 
sagebrush. Several hundred thousand 
acres have already been sprayed. In 
experiments at Woodward per-acre 
beef production has been increased 
two to four times through pasture re- 
seeding and the killing of sagebrush 

In Texas, a 2/3-pound per 
acre airplane application of 2,4,5-T 
has given effective control of mes- 
quite under certain conditions. Wide- 
scale tests were conducted last year 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


More than 250 Monsanto-designed 
sulfuric acid plants are located in 
twenty-six countries throughout 
the world. Using Monsanto Vana- 
dium Catalyst, these units produce 
about 40°; of the free world’s con- 
tact sulfuric acid. Monsanto plants 
are not limited to elemental sulfur. 
They are working with all known 
raw materials. 
Monsanto's standard designs for 
sulfuric acid plants offer these 
advantages: 
1. CAPACITY to meet your needs 
. ranging from five to five hun- 
dred tons of acid (100°, HeSO, 
basis) daily, with no equipment 
in parallel. 
2. FLEXIBILITY in operation from 
30° of capacity to more than rated 
capacity without “blanking off” or 
other operations that consume time 
and labor. 


3. EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY. 
Monsanto-designed plants deliver 
top efficiency with low costs of 
operation and maintenance. They 
produce by-product steam that 
means further savings. 

If you are interested in producing 
sulfuric acid or in stepping up your 
present output of this most impor- 
tant heavy chemical, you can have 
the benefit of Monsanto's thirty 
years’ experience in the design and 
operation of sulfuric acid plants. 
At your request . . . and without 
cost or obligation to you or your 
company . . . a Monsanto engineer 
will bring you full details. Write, 
wire or telephone MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO VANADIUM CATALYST 


Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, produced 

solely for use in the manufacture of sulfuric 

acid by the contact method, is highly effi- 

cient, rugged, long-lasting. It is used in 

Monsanto- designed plants in these countries: 

UNITED STATES PERU PALESTINE 
NADA UNITED KINGDOM IRAQ 

HOLLAND 

FRANCE 

SPAIN 

ITALY 

TURKEY 


MEXICO 

CUBA 
TRINIDAD 
CURACAO, N.WI 
ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 

CHILE 


SERVING INDUSTRY . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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on about 4,000 acres of range land 
over an area 360 miles wide and 700 
miles long. Officials of the Texas Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and individual ranchers are so 
enthusiastic about the results they 
have set a goal for spraying one mil- 
lion acres of range land in 1991. 
Although the progress of this 
research is highly encouraging, com- 
plete solution of the brush problem in 
the Southwest is still to be attained. 
For one thing, periodic re-spraying 
for mesquite control will probably be 
needed every five or ten years. Fur- 
thermore, there are many other kinds 
of brush that complicate the problem 
for which effective killing chemicals 
have not yet been found. When the 
mesquite is killed, other types of 
brush have a tendency to take over 
Many other developments in 
chemical weed control also promise to 
help farmers save labor and increase 
production. The point to be stressed 
is that the use of herbicides is now 
firmly established in agriculture 
Chemical weed control is here to stay 
It is important, however, to recognize 
that herbicides are basically a supple- 
mental weed-control tool. Chemicals 
will not replace efficient cultural 
methods of weed control, but they 
promise to become an ever increasing 
adjunct thereto, especially as uses for 
chemicals are further developed to 
meet specific problem conditions. 


Fungicide Developments 
QUALLY dramatic progress is 


being made in research with 
chemicals for controlling fungus dis 
eases of plants. The most important 
advance here has been the discovery 
that an array of complex organic 
materials such as dithio carbamates, 
phenyl mercury compounds, dichloro- 
naphthoquinone, gloxyalidines, dini- 
tro compounds, and phthalimide de- 
rivatives, are effective fungicides 
These materials represent the end- 
product of a decade of close teamwork 
between the chemical industry and 
plant pathologists. 

Generally, these 
are more specific in their action than 
the older fungicides, and they often 
give more effective disease control 


compounds 
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Their use reduces demands for stra 
tegic materials such as copper and 
sulphur. Recent estimates indicate 
that more than ten million pounds of 
organic fungicides were devoted to 
agricultural uses in 1950. Research 
is now being intensified to develop 
even wider uses for them. 
Significant progress has been 
made in controlling fungus diseases 
of tree fruits. (Copper and sulfur 
are effective fungicides, but they 
sometimes cause considerable injury 
to fruit and leaves. Organic chemicals 
are proving to be equally effective 
for disease control with less risk of 
plant injury. Sulfur sprays, for ex- 
ample, are impractical for use on 
Anjou pears because of extensive 
fruit damage. The new dithio carba- 
mate compounds give excellent di- 
sease control without fruit damage 
Their use has increased Anjou pear 
production 300,000 boxes annually 
Organic compounds have 
solved most of the problems of fruit 
damage from copper fungicides, and 
promise solution to damage from sul- 
fur under many conditions. Mercury 
compounds appear effective against 
apple disease problems in the East, 
but lack the lasting power of sulfur. 
Fruit pathologists are now testing 
combinations of chemicals to solve 
this problem. Pathologists have not 
yet found a fungicide better than sul- 
fur for the control of peach diseases. 
Until recently, potato and 
vegetable growers depended almost 
entirely on copper fungicides. Here 
copper is effective, but can 
cause injury to some vegetable crops. 
Organic fungicides of the dithio-car- 
bamate group are less injurious than 


again 


copper compounds, and with some 
vegetables they give more effective 
disease control. The new organics 
are replacing older fungicides for the 
control of late blight of potatoes, 
tomatoes and many other vegetable 
diseases - especially in the South 
New chemical disease control 
methods are coming into use with 
certain bulb crops, too. For example, 
phenyl-mercury-acetate looks good 


for controlling fusarium basal rot of 
daffodil bulbs without flower injury 


Commercial bulb growers in the East 


lose half of their daffodil bulbs with 
out treatment. Gladiolus diseases in 
Florida are being effectively con- 
trolled with chemical treatment after 
harvest and before storage. 
Seed-borne and soil-borne fun- 
gus diseases in corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, grain, sorghums, rice, cotton, 
sugar beets, and certain vegetable 
crops are being more effectively con- 
trolled with new compounds used 
for seed treatment. Only recently pea- 
nuts were added to that list. Such 
fungicides as “Arasan™ and “Sper- 
gon” have made peanut seed treat- 
ment effective with increases ranging 
up to 25 percent in yield. 
Spraying and dusting for di- 
sease control has previously been 
considered impractical with field crops 
because the cost of application is 
high in comparison with the moderate 
yield increases that can be expected. 
It is interesting to note that investi- 
gations for the field treament of 
wheat rust are now being initiated 
in an effort to find a fungicidal pro- 
tection against the new race of wheat 
stem rust that broke out last year. 
In the field of fungicides gen- 
erally, the trend toward organic com- 
pounds is expected to continue. A 
large number of new organic ma- 
terials are now being tested, and 
there is no doubt that more and more 
tailor-made compounds will be found 
to solve specific disease problems 


Nematode Control 
MPORTANT progress is also be- 


ing made with soil fumigants for 
controlling nematodes, insects, and 
other soil pests. This is a relatively 
new field for chemicals in agriculture. 
The recent discovery of less expen- 
sive soil fumigants is now making 
nematode and wire-worm control pos- 
sible under field conditions. To be 
able to protect the underground parts 
of plants against soil pests, represents 
an enormous forward step 
Nematode damage is most se- 
vere in the warmer regions of the 
United States where the long grow- 
ing season is favorable for rapid mul- 
tiplication. The root knot nematode 
affects tobacco, cotton, peanuts, corn, 


(Turn to Page 101) 
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Concentrated Superpho we 
Phospho Plaster Sulphuric 
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. ie phosphate rock products 


Se Phosphate Rock, Grourti and Unground 
— : Calcined Phosphate Rock ulized Phosphatic Materials oe 
— , cleansers y C fibers y bags 
‘ ie The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers Vicara® Textile Fibers Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
Zycon Fibers Paper Bags 
Phosphoric Acids Trisodium Phosphate vagy 
Phosphorus Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Sodium Silicates 
. § Calcium Phosphates Sodium Tripolyphosphate Nicotine 
> Disodium Phosphate Sodium Metasilicate Tetra Ethyl Pyrophosphate 
fi PRODUCTS 
| — - | 
“| PORATIO 
General Offices: 401 East Main Street, Richmiond, Virginia 
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Black Leaf 40—for amnving fruits, vegetables and flow- 
ers, to control aphids and similar sucking insects. Also 
used to control certain external parasites of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry—and as a drench for sheep. 


Black Leaf Dry Concentrate—a dry powdered nicotine 
compound that combines the versatility of Black 
Leaf 40 with the convenience of a dry product. 


Black Leaf se—s “fixed” nicotine compound for spray- 
ing apples and pears to control codling moth, also for 
controlling grape berry moth and citrus thrips. 


Black Leaf 10 Dust Base—a “free” nicotine compound, 
easy to mix with non-alkaline carriers to make a 


neutral dust. 
dust or y 
soteene—gite 2 


Black Leaf Garden Dust—a on 
containing yet es m a 

Black Leaf Rotenone Dust—1°) rotenone and sulphur, 

nded on our special carrier material. 
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concentrated fungici 


Black Leaf 3-5-40 Cotton Dust «+ 
Black Leaf T h Sulph 


—— 


and certain other insects infesting cotton. 


Black Leaf 3-5-0 Cotton Dust 
Dust « Black Leaf Toxaphene Dust 
—for control of boll weevils, aphids, fleahoppers, thrips, boll worms, 


Other cotton insecticide materials available. 


PRODUCTS 0) 


Black Leaf Mash-Nic—for controlling y large round- 
worm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. A “single-shot” 
treatment. 


Fume Liquid—contains 40°; actual nicotine in a 
“free” form—for greenhouse spraying and fumigating 
to control aphids — similar sucking insects. 


Nico-Fume Pressure- preads penetrating 
nicotine fumes under pressure ‘wound aphids and 
similar sucking insects in the greenhouse. 


Benzo-Fume Pressure-Fumigator—for the control of 
greenhouse red spider mites. 


Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer —a highly effective aero- 
sol insecticide containing a combination of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Controls flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, roaches and 
household insect pests. 
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TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia * San Francisco, California 
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The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Locale 
of Sixth Annual Convention of 


American Plant Food Council 


EMBERS of Congress, gov 
ernment agriculture officials, 
soil scientists, representatives 

of the farm press and radio farm di 
rectors and spokesmen for county 
agents and vocational teachers will 
appear on the program for the sixth 
annual convention of the American 
Plant Food Council, to be held at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Vir 
ginia, June 14-17, according to Paul 
T. Truitt, Council president 

W. T. Wright, vice-president, 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Nor- 
folk, is chairman of the 1951 Con- 
vention Committee and other mem- 
bers are: John V. Collis, president, 
Federal Chemical Company, Inc.. 
Louisville; J. A. Howell, president, 
VirginiaCarolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond; A. F. Reed, vice-president, 
Lion Oil Dorado, 
Ark; and Paul Speer, vice-president, 


Company, El 


United States Potash Company, New 
York City 

Approximately 500 
members and their guests are expected 
to establish a new convention atten 
dance record, a Council spokesman 


said 


Council 


Mr. Truitt will open the con- 
vention program with the annual ad 
dress of the Council president Fri 
day morning, June 15 

United States Senator Allen 
J. Ellender (D-La.) Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, will be the second speaker 
on the opening day. His subject will 
be “Agriculture Our First Line 
of Defense.” 

Dr. H. T. Myers, head of the 
agronomy department, Kansas State 
College at Manhattan, will be the 
final speaker on the opening day 
His subject will be “Fertilizer Use in 
Relation to Animal Nutrition.” 


PAUL T. TRUITT. APFC Pres. 


Brannan Appears June 16 
ECRETARY of = Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan will be the 
first speaker at the second session of 
the convention Saturday 
June 16 on the subject of 
in a Defense Economy.” 
Another high-light of the con 
vention will be an agricultural forum 


morning 
“Farming 


Saturday morning on the subject of 
“Fertilizer's Contribution to Better 
Living.” The speakers are expected 
to include: Dr. Paul D. Sanders, Edi 
tor, The Southern Planter, Richmond 
Va., - Moderator; Ferdie Deering, 
president, American Agricultural Edi- 
tors Association; Dr. R. Frank Poole, 
president, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities; Phil Al 
ampi, president, National Associa 
tion of Radio Farm Directors; Edwin 
Bay, president, National Association 
Agricultural Agents; and 
(Turn to Page 95) 
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RICELAND 
RICE HULLS 


are the perfect conditioner for 


Chemical Fertilizers 


YU Scientifically “dried 
fertilizer conditioning. 

Y Available in fine ground No. 16, medium ground 
No. 14 and coarse ground No. 12. 

Y Used and preferred by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

YU Available in large volume the year ‘round. 

Y Shipped in bulk or 100-pound burlap bags (25 
to 40 tons per car). 

UO Very inexpensive. 


oY Wire, phone or write for free sample and price. 


; largest rice 


World’ 
year 


worl d’s largest 
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Holds 26th Annual Convention 
June 11-13 at Greenbrier Hotel 


ROBLEMS relating to the na- Agriculture; E. G. Nourse, former 
tional agricultural picture in gen- chairman of the President's Council 
eral and the fertilizer industry in par of Economic Advisors, who has just 
ticular, will be discussed by leading 
authorities of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, industry heads, and 
members of Congress at the 26th an 


nual June convention of the National a ; s (Above) 

Fertilizer Association, June 11-13. The - iw) J. E. TOTMAN 

meeting will be held at the Green- a NFA Board Chair- 

brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, Be a eS, eee man presides 
SEN. CLINTON aoe, ye — ; opening day 

as ANDERSON 

pected, judging from advance regis- Former Secretary 

tration, an NFA spokesman said. of Agriculture to 

talk 


W. Virginia. A record turnout is ex 


Speakers who already have ac 
cepted invitations to address the group 
are Senator Clinton Anderson (D. 
New Mexico), former Secretary of 


received one of the John Simon Gug- 


genheim fellowships for study in pri 

: vate enterprise; and Edward J. Con- 

E. G. NOURSE - don, president of the Friends of the 
Upholds U. S. Pri- : ’ 7 ; Land and assistant to the president 


vate Enterprise 7 of Sears Roebuck and Co. 
System : ; 


On the opening day, June 11, 
the Association's board of directors, 
headed by J. E. Totman, president of 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore 
Md., will meet. Also, the Plant Food 
Research Committee of NFA _ will 
hold an open meeting, the chief fea- 


ture of which will be a panel review- 
ing recent research on corn growing, 
over which Proctor Gull, chairman 
of the corn subcommittee will preside. 


EDWARD J. CONDON In addition to the general ses- 
Friends of the Land President on sions on the 12th and 13th, several 
a social and sports events have been ar- 
ranged. For the ladies, a garden party 
will be held on June 11 and a bridge 
party on June 12. There also will be 
golf and tennis events for the ladies 
and golf, tennis and horseshoe pitch- 
ing contests for the men 
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A NEW KOLKER PLANT 
IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


Kolker DDT meets the some high standards that characterize all Kolker chemicals. 


: 2,4-D - 2,4,5-T 


cos) 445 
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by 


Ernest Hart 


President. National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
(From talk given at NAC meeting. Miami Beach) 


HERE are good reasons for op 
timism as we appraise the 1991 
outlook for agricultural chem 

icals, although it is obvious that this 
feeling should be tempered by the un 
certainties and new problems created 
by the Korean War and the still gen- 
uine threat of another global conflict. 
There is reason for optimism 
as we view the heavy demand for in 
dustry’s products, both for agricultural 
production and for health programs 
This demand stems basically from the 
increased recognition of how vital are 
industry's materials to an efhicient ag- 
riculture, and to the protection of 
mankind against diseases spread by in- 
sects. Surely this recognition augurs 
well for industry, not alone for 1951 
but for later years when - we all hope 
shortages of some basic chemicals 
will be but an unpleasant memory 
All of us recognize, of course, 
that an almost unprecedented demand 
for our products presents difficult 
problems. Many of our materials are 
manufactured from a few basic chem 
icals which are vital also to other de- 
fense production needs. In some in 
benzol and chlorine, for ex- 
the hasic chemicals are not 


stances - 
imple 
available in sufficient volume to meet 
ill of the demands for them. This can 
only mean that our industry, as well 
as some other segments of the chemical 
industry, will be forced to get along 
somehow with a lesser supply of some 
chemicals than they could use and 
would like to have. But that is an 
inevitable circumstance of any war or 
defense economy. 

With respect to certain pro- 
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ducts, therefore, our industry cannot 
expect to produce enough to meet 
the demand in full measure. Industry 
can and will produce to the extent 
that basic chemicals are available for 
its purposes 

Despite existing shortages of 
certain basic chemicals, the overall pic- 
ture is nevertheless promising. The 
range of insecticides and fungicides 
and related chemicals is indeed a wide 
one, and fortunately it appears that 
alternates in ample quantities will be 
available for any materials which may 
be in short supply. It is my considered 
judgment that no farmer in 1951 
should lack pesticides necessary to pro- 
tect his crops from insects and diseases 


Industry Can Produce 


Y optimism is based in part on 

the high productive capacity 
of the industry. Our facilities for pro 
duction have been increased substan 
tially since the end of World War II 
Industry's capacity to produce now 
stands at the highest rate in history 
Present indications are that a billion 
pounds of pesticides will be manufac- 
tured in 1951. This record production 
should be enough to meet the require- 
ments listed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for the protection of 
food and fibre crops. We hope that 
this increased capacity will also be 
sufficient to meet the demand for use 
of our products in other countries 


But I again repeat and re-em 

industry must be supplied 
with the basic raw materials. Given an 
adequate supply of these chemicals, the 


phasize 


pesticide industry will meet its re 
sponsibilities. 

Industry also finds reasons for 
optimism in its improved system of 
distribution. The existing channels of 
distribution, built up and strength 
ened over a period of years, are effi- 
cient. They represent the best means 
of distributing agricultural chemicals 
to points of insect infestation in time 
and in quantities ample to meet pres- 
ent and anticipated needs. A distribu 
tion map is now in the process of 
preparation as a means of showing 
where pesticide stocks are available 
for quick distribution as needed. Both 
on the record of the past and on the 
plans already drawn for 1951, it is 
clear that government assistance is 
not needed by industry in the field of 
distribution 

All of 
recognize our obligation to see that no 
farmer goes without needed pesticide 
materials in 1951. As we all know, 
food and fibre are of vital importance 
in our nation’s defense program. Pro 
duction of food and fibre as called 
for by national defense goals will be 
impossible without adequate chemical 
protection of crops and livestock. This 


us in industry must 


inescapable fact is recognized not 
merely within industry and by the 
farmer but also by our Land Grant 
Colleges, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by other agencies of govern- 
ment. It is of course the responsibility 
of our industry to produce the essen- 
tial pesticides. This is a responsibility 
all of us recognize and intend to dis 
charge, given the necessary raw ma 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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@ Experiences like that of Mr. Wayt are convincing 
farmers that high-analysis mixed fertilizers point 
the way to bigger yields and bigger profits every time. 

You can obtain your full share of this business 
by including in your line high-grade complete 
fertilizers in which U-S:S Ammonium Sulphate pro- 
vides a major part of the nitrogen. Fertilizers con- 


Pounds of 888, ~ » 
omplete fortis . 
izer 


Bigger yields for farmers 
...better business for you 


taining U'S‘S Ammonium Sulphate stand up well 


in storage . . . perform well in drills and other dis- 
tributing equipment . . . pay off in increased yields. 

You'll probably find supplies of Ammonium Sul- 
phate somewhat shorter this year so plan your 
needs well in advance. United States Steel Com- 
pany, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U-S‘S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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used on a commercial scale for smut 
control in the county. Difficulties 
in obtaining an even flow of seed 
from the drill have been overcome to 
some extent by stirring the “Arasan”- 
pelleted seed in the hopper with a 
wooden paddle at infrequent inter- 

This department. which reviews current plant disease and | Baa = 
insect bl is a regular monthly feature of | od ri In 1950, experiments were con- 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The ts on t 2 ducted, designed to find ways to re- 
plant disease problems are based on observations | iy 3 a duce the fungicide-seed dosage ratio 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey [iam &, and at the same time to maintain the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- concentration of thiram. Various con- 
seoring. U. S. Department of ‘Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. centrations of thiram were tested to 
By Paul R. Miller — : determine their effect on onion seed 
emergence in flats, on the rate of seed- 
ing, and on smut control in the field. 
B. LINN, of the Univer- For these reasons, “Arasan™ is used In addition to “Arasan™ and “Tere- 
sity of Illinois, states that more widely than “Tersan™ by Cook san,” these included technical thiram 
in Cook County, Illinois, County growers despite the fact that (Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
the pelleting of bulb-onion seed with “Tersan™ was the first dust fungicide Louis, Missouri, supplied a finely 
“Arasan™ (50° thiram, non-wettable 


in water) has replaced almost entirely 

the formaldehyde-drip treatment as a ae? 
control for onion smut caused by the 
fungus Urocystis cepulae. The stand- 

ard dosage and treatment is one Genego Pay Percent emergence 
pound of fungicide to one pound Per- — level on ocelglycerin 1946 seed 

of seed which is moistened prior to Fungicide yc ce “— ay Oa “bens 
pelleting with 5% “Methocel” (Dow Thiram 100 100 50" 19.0 216 266 
methyl cellulose) sticker solution “ ” 75 25» 18.0 

(tests in Illinois show that the addi - * 50 25.0 

tion of commercial glycerin, 10° by Arasan 100 , 11.5 

volume, as a plasticizer reduces shat- Tersan ” ut 

tering or flaking-off of the fungicide, Arasan SF “ 17.0 6 266 
presumably by making the “Metho- “ * 3 33-43 
cel” film less brittle on drying). That Check 68.0 6 60.0 
this is a fairly simple treatment is “Originally set at 30%; but increased through error. 


evident from the fact that practically » Roughly oa or ‘to 1 pint to 4 Ibs. of seed which is the rate usually 
recommend 


The effect of various concentrations of thiram on emergence of old and 
new onion seed. 


all onion-seed pelleting in Illinois is 
done by the individual grower. Many Table 2 

growers use a rotating, wooden but- The effects of various concentrations of thiram on rate of seeding and con- 
ter churn to mix seed and fungicide, trol of smut in bulb onions. (Seeder plate hole No. 8 used for pelleted 


treati ive or : at 3 
reating five or more pounds at a scod, Ne. F ter check). 
time 


i Pounds of Mean no. 
This method of treatment Dosage — thiram feet of Percent smut 
September 8 


rere 7 ee Bat Fungicide Percentage level on actual row - 200 
leaves much to be desired because of hem seed (%) ) peracre* plants June 22 August 2 = (harvest) 


the necessity of holding relatively Tiicm = =#~#2©~«100 100 72 05 13.5 196 
heavy dosages of fungicide on the ” ” 75 3 49 3 14.9 21.5 
seed. “Arasan™ does not stick to the ” " $2 19.7 30.5 
seed as well as “Tersan” (50% Arasan 45 8. 30.5 45.7 
thiram, wettable) and tends to cause Tecan ° 43 33.2 46.7 
more “bridging” of the seed in the Anna OP ” 3 44 34.9 43.4 
drill box. However, it has given ap- es, ” 41 ? 40.5 48.6 
preciably better smut control than Check 38 39. 69.9 854 
“Tersan™ and control comparable to Least difference necessary for significance ; 7.9 6.8 
formaldehyde in experimental tests (5% level) 


and in comparative tests by growers SBased on a sceding rate of 4 Ibs. per acre. 
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Insert shows intricate machin- 
ery for tube ond gusset for- 
mation. Lower photo shows 
“tubes coming off lorge tuber, 
from which they are conveyed 
to sewing mochines, where 
they ore made into Sewn Type 


HIGHEST QUALITY PAPERS AND MATERIALS 


MODERN MACHINES—SKILLED PERSONNEL 


EFFICIENT PLANT OPERATIONS 
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ground grade of technical thiram for 
these tests) and “Arasan SF” (75% 
thiram, wettable). The fungicides 
were stuck to the seed with a 5% 
solution of 15 centipoise “Methocel™ 
containing 106¢ glycerin. The qual 
ity of sticker used (given in Table 1) 
was determined on the basis of the 
dosage level and comparative wet- 
ability of the fungicide. The seed in 
a one-liter flask was moistened with 
the sticker and stirred with a narrow 
wooden paddle until each seed was 
completely wetted. Then the re 
quired amount of fungicide was add 
ed and the whole stirred with the 
paddle for two minutes. The flask 
was then shaken and rolled until the 
pellets separated. The seed-fungicide 
mass was stirred for one-half minute 
with the paddle to break up any seed 
clumps and again shaken until all 
the fungicide had been taken up by 
the seed and formed into pellets. The 
treated seed was allowed to dry at 
65° to 75° F. for at least 24 hours 
before sowing. 


Fungicides on Squash 

E. ELLIS of the North Caro- 
e lina Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports results of experiments 
conducted with his colleagues C. E 
Lewis, R. G. Owens, and H. C. Fink, 
primarily for the control of scab, 
caused by the fungus Cladosporium 
cucumerinum, of summer squash 
This disease for several years has 
ren a limiting factor in the produc 
tion of this crop in the mountain area 
of the State. It has not been especially 
troublesome in early plantings har- 
vested in midsummer, but has been 
very serious in late plantings which 
are often desirable because of the us- 
ually higher market prices prevailing 
later. In 1949, several late plantings 
in Henderson County were total 

losses due primarily to scab. 

Results of a preliminary fun- 
gicidal spray test at the Mountain 
Vegetable and Fruit Station at Hen- 
dersonville, in 1950, are given in 
Table 3. Scab was less severe than in 
1949, but it developed rather abun- 
dantly late in the season, as did pow- 
dery mildew caused by the fungus 
Erysiphe cichoracearum 
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Four replicate plots were used 
for each treatment. Seeds of Early 
Prolific Straightneck squash were 
planted on July 20. The sprays were 
applied with 3-gallon knapsack spray 
ers at rates of approximately 100 gal- 
lons per acre per application, on Au- 
gust 24 and 28, September 2, 6, 11, 
15, 19, 22, 27, October 3, 7. Scab 
infection was first noted on both 
leaves and fruits late in August and 
developed slowly until mid-Septem- 
ber when rains favored its more rapid 
development and spread 

The following materials were 
supplied by the manufacturers: “Cu- 
procide™ (83° cuprous oxide) by 
Rohm and Haas Co., “Actidione™ 
(cycloheximide) by the Upjohn Co 
tribasic copper sulfate (53° copper) 
by Tennessee Corporation, “Crag 
Potato Fungicide 658" (copper zinc 
chromate 30° copper, 20% zinc, 
10°% chromium) by Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation; “Par- 
zate” (65% zineb) by E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Only zineb showed much 
promise against scab. Certain other 
materials appeared to reduce scab 
incidence on a percentage basis, but 
zineb was the only material that re 
sulted in significant yield increases 
Furthermore, for the last three pick- 


ings, when scab was most severe, the 
percentage of scabbed fruit on zineb- 
treated plots was significantly less 
than for any other treatment. Cyclo- 
heximide, which has been reported 
elsewhere as showing promise against 
scab on cucumbers, was relatively in 
effective against squash scab in this 
test. However, it was very effective 
against powdery mildew. Cuprous 


oxide plus cotton-seed oil was also 
, 


apparently very effective against the 
squash powdery mildew, but was no- 
ticeably phytozoxic 

Emergence tests were run on 
two different lots of seed — harvested 
in 1946 and in 1949 sown in soil 
and in sand flats. Sixty seeds from 
each treatment were planted in each 
non-replicated row. The 1949 seed 
was placed in furrows lined with “fi 
bre-spun™ paper so that the near 
maximum phtytotoxic effect of the 
fungicide would be obtained. The 
soil and sand, which had been steam- 
pasteurized, were kept moderately 
wet but not saturated and at tempera: 
tures of 55° and 57° F. after seeding 
Stand counts were made at approxi 
mately three-day intervals over a 
period of four weeks after initial 
emergence 

Pelleted seed was sown in the 

(Turn to Page 107) 


Table 3 
Effect of fungicides upon yield of summer squash and incidence of scab 
and powdery mildew, North Carolina Tests. 


Yields of 
Treatment marketable squash Scabbed fruit Powdery mildew* 
(bushels per acre) (percent) (Index of severity) 
, . Entire last 3 Entire lost 3 
Materials and concentration Season pickings Season pickings October 3, 1950 


Cuprocide 1-100 + cotton- 

seed-oil (1gal./100 gal.) 267 
Cotton-seed-oil 1 gal./100 gal. 281 
Actidione 10 p.p.m. 286 
Tribasic copper sulfate 2-100 291 
Crag Potato Fungicide 


658 2-100 323 
Parzate 2-100 390 
Nontreated (Check) 277 
Least difference for signifi- 

cance at 5% 58.1 
Least difference for signifi- 

cance at 1% 79.6 


56 8.2¢ 21.8 0.0 
67 13.5 28.9 1.5 
$2 12.6 30.7 0.0 
56 78E 20.0F 0.7 
65 11.2% 33. 0.7 
9st 1.9f 5.0 0.7 
53 18.7 35.8 2.5 
20.5 7.0 12.3 


28.1 96 16.9 


* O= no mildew; 1= slight; 2= moderate; 3= severe mildew infection 
+ Significantly different from nontreated check. 


t Highly significantly different from nontreated check 
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Any Water is Right... 


for diluting insecticide 
concentrates made with 
Atlas emulsifiers! 


With Atlas emulsifiers, you can make versatile insecticide or herbicide con- 
centrates that meet all sorts of water conditions. No need to worry about 
whether the water available for dilution is from pond or pump, hard or soft, 
hot or cold. Even sea water is suitable. 


Of course, you can also use Atlas emulsihers to advantage in making ex- 
ceptionally stable concentrates for certain extremely critical conditions. 


Insecticide and herbicide concentrates correctly formulated with Atlas 
emulsihers are stable at low temperature and have excellent shelf-life. They 
mix uniformly with water with little agitation regardless of the kind of water 
used for dilution. Using Atlas emulsifiers, you can eliminate trouble with 
emulsions that “break” or precipitate salts or scum with hard water, or 
form objectionably “tight’’ emulsions in soft water. 


For valuable information on the use of Atlas emulsifiers in the formulation 
of insecticides and herbicide concentrates, write for the free new 24-page 
booklet “Atlox Surface Active Agents for Formulating Agricultural Chem- 
icals.”” It shows typical formulations with DDT, chlordane, toxaphene, 
aldrin, benzene hexachloride, dieldrin, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and many other 
toxicants, plus a new precise method of testing and evaluating emulsions. 


Ation: Ree U.S Pat of 


i 

INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 

: DEPARTMENT 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. ¢ Offices in principal cities « Cable Address—Atpowco 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Canada 
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This column. reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information. Agric. Research Adm.. B. E. & P. Q.. U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


HE winter just passed, the cold- 
est since 1899 in the sugar- 
cane section of Louisiana, had 
a considerable effect on survival of 
the sugarcane borer, according to E. 
K. Bynum, W. E. Haley, and J. W 
Ingram of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. These work- 
ers point out that usually about 90 
percent of the sugarcane borers that 
survive the winter do so in millable 
stalks or millable sections of the tops 
that are left in the cane fields during 
harvest and in the shoots which grow 
from cane that was planted the pre- 
vious summer. Stalks and large 
pieces of cane left in the field serve 
as the chief source of the spring in- 
festation, since the acreage of sum- 
mer-planted cane is limited 

Examinations made during 
February in 26 fields of summer 
planted cane disclosed an average sur 
vival of 76 borers per acre. The 
survival this year is only about one- 
twentieth of the average number of 
borers (1,381) from summer-planted 
cane that survived the winter annual- 
ly during the period 1944-50. Exam- 
ination of all borers found in samples 
of summer-planted cane in February 
1951 indicated a winter mortality of 
90 percent 

A total of 72 fields were also 
examined during February to deter 
mine the status of borers overwinter- 
ing in sugarcane trash. Only 4 borers 
per acre were found, which is the 
lowest survival on record for borers 
overwintering in trash left on the fields 
after harvesting. The records indi- 
cated a mortality of at least 95 per- 
cent for borers overwintering in 
trash. 

On the basis of the data ob 

tained, these investigators are of the 
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Insect Infestations Getting Under Way 


opinion that the first generation of 
sugarcane borers in April and May 
of this year may be one of the light 
est on record, and it appears doubt- 
ful that the borer population can 
build up sufficiently to cause much 
damage in Louisiana this year 
Growers are being urged, however, to 
be on the watch for infestations that 
may develop, especially in summer 
planted cane. Local infestations may 
be sufficient to warrant treatment 
Recommendations _ prepared 
jointly by A. L. Dugas and C. E 
Smith, of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and J. W. In 
gram and E. K. Bynum, of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, for control of the sugar 
cane borer in Louisiana in 1951 sug- 
gest dusting with cryolite or ryania 
Cryolite should be used undiluted, 
and ryania at 40 percent strength 
Over a number of years cryolite has 
given somewhat better results than 
ryania for control of first-generation 
borers, but 40 percent ryania has 
been slightly more effective than cryo 


lite against the second generation. 
Infestations of the yellow sugarcane 
aphid have not built up following 
extensive dusting with ryania for 
control of second-generation borers 
as has happened in many instances af- 
ter treatment with cryolite. 

Dusting for control of first- 
generation borers is usually started 
about the middle of April, and for 
second-generation about the middle of 
June. It is seldom necessary to dust 
the same field for both generations. 
First-generation dusting is recom- 
mended for control of borers on a 
plantation scale since it gives a higher 
kill, prevents increase and spread of 
the borers into adjoining areas, and is 
less likely to cause a build-up of in- 
festation by the yellow sugarcane 
aphid. All cane acreage known to 
be sufficiently infested should be 
treated for first-generation borers 

The recommendations call for 
dusting to start as soon as eggs appear 
in large numbers and for 4 applica: 
tions to be made at weekly intervals. 
The dust should be applied at the rate 
of about 10 pounds per acre, while 
the air is quiet and the plants are wet 
with dew. Applications may be by 
airplane, power dusting machine, or 
rotary hand gun, depending upon the 
size of the area to be treated. The 
cost of dusting for either generation 
with either cryolite or ryania is esti- 
mated at about $7.50 to $8.00 per 
acre. 

The above-mentioned workers 
point out that while sprays have 
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AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flow- 
ing 21% nitrogen material! Mixes easily! 
Uniform crystals resist caking! Ideal for high 
analysis mixed goods! A fine direct applica- 
tion material, too! 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are assured to Phillips con- 
tract customers by Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle. Write our 
nearest district office for full information. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION * BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


td 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bidg. « TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg. « HOUSTON—604 City National Bank Bldg. « OMAHA—WOW Bidg. 
AMARILLO—First Nationo! Bank Bidg. *« LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Plaza West + BARTLESVILLE—Adoms Building 
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shown some promise against the 
sugarcane borer, they have not yet 
been thoroughly tested and are not 
recommended. Benzene hexachloride, 
DDT, chlordane, toxaphene, and 
parathion are also not recommended 
for control of this pest 


The Screw-Worm Situation 

ESULTS of screw-worm surveys 
conducted during 1950 and early 
1951 have now been summarized. Ac- 
cording to W. G. Bruce, of the Bur 
eau of Entomoloy and Plant Quar 
antine’s laboratory at Savannah, Geor 
gia, infestations of this insect were 
reported during 1950 from a larger 
area in the Southeast than during 
1949. The overwintering area in that 
part of the country is usually confined 
to penninsular Florida. However, the 
mild winter of 1949-50 permitted 
screw-worms to survive in all of Flor- 
ida, in all except the mountainous 
northwestern part of Georgia, in the 
southeastern two-thirds of Alabama, 
in Mississippi as far north as Colum 
bus, in all of South Carolina except 
about 10 counties in the northwest 
part of the State, and in about 12 
counties in southeastern North Caro- 
lina. The early migration of screw- 
worms from this large, unprecedented 
overwintering area resulted in wide 
spead infestations last year. The north- 
ern boundary of the infested area in 
1950 extended from southeastern Vir 
ginia, southwest through Tennessee 
and northern Mississippi, with a few 
scattered cases in Kentucky and wes- 
tern Tennessee. Infestations were es 
pecially heavy in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and south- 
western Mississippi. High populations 
of screw-worms persisted until No 
vember 24, 1950, when a severe cold 
wave enveloped the Southeast and sub- 
normal temperatures continued to the 
end of the year. The prolonged cold 
weather during the winter of 1950-51 
eliminated the screw-worm from all 
of the southeastern States except the 
southern half of Florida, in a line ex- 
tending from Tampa, through Lake 
land, and to Cocoa on the east coast 
In the Southwest, according 

to E. W. Laake, of the Bureau's Kerr 


ville, Texas laboratory, screw-worms 
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survived the winter of 1949-50 in a 
much greater area than during any 
previous year since the survey was 
started in 1945. The overwintering 
area in Texas extended 300 miles far 
ther north and 200 miles farther 
northwest than during any previous 
winter since 1943. The fly survived 
the winter of 1949-50 in an area ex 
tending approximately from the vicin 
ity of Houston, Texas to Imperial 
and Riverside Counties, California. 
Before the end of the 1950 season 
the screw-worm fly had spread to the 
states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, I! 
linois, Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. Heavier than normal 
infestations were reported from Kan 
sas, particularly in the southern half 
of the State, and from Louisiana and 
Texas. The infestations in Missouri, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska, and probably most of 
those in Kansas, were all due to the 
importation of southern animals in 
fested with screw-worms 

The survey indicated that in 
the southwest the screw-worm sur: 
vived the winter of 1950-51 only in 
the southernmost part of Texas and 
in a small area in southwestern Cali 
fornia and southwestern Arizona. 

All of the Texas counties in 
which the fly survived the winter con- 
tain communities in which winter 
vegetables are produced under irri- 
gation. This situation appears to have 
provided favorable overwintering en 
vironments for the fly, because in 
adjacent counties in the same area 
where there was no irrigation the fly 
disappeared during the past winter 
In Arizona, the fly was observed this 
winter only in the irrigated Valley of 
Yuma County. In California, it was 
found to have survived the winter 
only in Imperial County and in at 
least the eastern half of Riverside 
County. Although the western areas 
in which this insect survived the win- 
ter are much smaller than usual, there 
is no reason to believe that the screw 
worm will not spread to all of the 
usually affected states during 1951 
when it migrates northward of its own 
accord and through the transporta 
tion of infested animals 


The areas infested by the 
screw-worm in 1950, and the northern 
limits of the areas in which this in- 
sect survived the winters of 1949-50 
and 1950-51 are shown on the ac 
companying map. (See Pg. 63.) 
Screw-worm remedies, particu- 
larly the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine’s EQ 62, were used 
extensively in many areas during 1950 
for preventing infestation of wounds, 
especially those caused from branding, 
marking, aud dehorning. The Bur- 
eau’s new screw-worm remedy. EQ 
335, became available for use by live 
stock owners in Texas near the end 


of the season. ** 


More on Sulfur Situation 

Department of the Interior 
officials believe that the United 
States can pull through the sulfur 
shortage by exhaustive development 
of all potential sources, it has been 
reported. However, these officials 
feel discouraged about finding any 
large new deposits in the Gulf area 
where the present rich supply is being 
depleted. Smaller domes in the 
region will make up for the depletion 
from the larger sources. 

In view of the shortage, De- 
partment of the Interior officials and 
sulfur company engineers are look- 
ing to other possible marginal sup- 
plies such as pyrites, smelter gases, 
neglected surface deposits and anhy- 
drite, and more emphasis will be 
placed on these sources. American 
pyrites are found in Tennessee in 
considerable quantities and produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid from this source 
has been neglected in the past because 
of high costs of production and low 
cost and availability of native sulfur. 

Recovery of sulfur from smel- 
ter gases has been rising each year and 
more emphasis will be placed on this 
source. However, the chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that smelters are 
usually in regions that have a low 
demand for sulfuric actd and long 
distance shipping is not profitable. 

Although several years may 
elapse before all possible sources of 
sulfur may be exploited, it is thought 
that in the long run they will prob 
ably make up the deficit. 
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OMPSON- 
"HAYWARD | 


‘PHENACIDE 


(TOXAPHENE) 


(CHLORDANE) 


‘DED-WEED 


(2,4-D) 


DE D-TOX 


(DDT) 


The national need for increased production points to a greatly expanded 
use of all agricultural insecticides and herbicides. This can mean much 
larger profits for you—if you have the stock on hand to supply your 
customers’ needs promptly and fully. We will do everything humanly 
possible to see that you do have these supplies, even though there is a 
serious shortage of many basic chemicals. However, our ability to serve 
you depends upon our knowledge of your future needs. For that rea- 
son, we urge you to place your orders as far in advance as possible. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS © OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
S1.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA @ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO @ OMAHA @ DENVER @ TULSA 
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Scientists Deny that ‘‘DDT 


Causes Human Disease’’ as 


elaney Hearing Resumes 


MPORTANT testimony relative 

to the toxicity of DDT to hu 

mans was presented before the 
Delaney Committee in Washington, 
April 17th as the Committee resumed 
its hearings investigating the use of 
chemicals in food products. The tes 
timony, offered by Drs. Paul A. Neal 
and Wayland J. Hayes, Jr., contra 
dicted in many details testimony pres 
ented to the committee last Novem 
her by Dr. Morton S. Biskind who 
charged that the widespread use of 
DDT insecticides has been responsible 
for many cases of DDT poisoning 
Dr. Biskind attributed responsibility 
to DDT for many cases of heart dis- 
ease, anemia, liver ailments, skin sen- 
sitization, etc. 

Drs. Neal and Hayes, how 
ever, in commenting on the cases 
reported by Biskind, said “it is jus 
tifiable to question whether any of 
the cases reported by him are clearly 
and unequivocally attributed to DDT 
toxicity per se There are at 
present no authentic cases of chromic 
DDT poisoning of human beings in 
the literature where careful scientific 
data accompany the report”. They 
suggest that the cases of supposed 
DDT poisoning reported by Dr. Bis 
kind “are quite consistent with cer 
tain types of psychneurosis, partic- 
ularly hysteria.” 

Drs. Neal and Hayes em 
phasized that “DDT is a toxic sub- 
stance and can cause injury if not 
properly handled. Undisputed cases 
of acute illness have been reported 
It is also true that there are accur 
ate reports of the presence of DDT 
in the body fat and milk of human 
beings. There is, however”, they re 
peat, “no authentic report of liver 
injury or other chronic poisoning in 
man resulting from DDT” 
Reviewing the history of test 
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work on the toxicity of DDT, they 
noted that before DDT was released 
by the government for general pub 
lic use, a number of experiments 
were made on volunteer human sub- 
jects at the National Institute of 
Health. Two subjects were exposed 
in a small sealed chamber to DDT 
dispersed as an aerosol. In spite of 
the fact that their torsos were heav 
ily covered with DDT at the con 
clusion of the various experiments, 
and the exposures were ten times as 
severe as would result from house 
hold use of a single aerosol bomb, 
“there were no subjective or objec 
tive symptoms referable to DDT” 
In a further test single doses as large 
as 770 mg. of DDT in olive oil 
were taken by one of the test sub 
jects without causing any ill effects 
In studies reported by Stammers and 
Whitfield (Nature (Lond.) 157, 658, 
1946) 15 men who had been engaged 
continually for to 9 months in 
spraying enclosed areas with a 5% 
solution of DDT in kerosene were 
examined. No ill effects were noted 
Similar negative findings were re 
ported by Gordon (Brit. J. Indust 
Med., 3, 245, 1947) after examining 
27 African workers who had been 
engaged in spraying DDT for a per 
iod of six months 

Drs. Neal and Hayes reported 
further that since 1945, when DDT 
was first released for general civilian 
use all suspected cases of DDT pois 
oning bri vught to the attention of cer 
tain government agencies or reported 
in the press were referred to the Na 
tional Institute of Health for study, 
40 cases in all of suspected DDT 
poisoning being investigated before 
this activity was terminated in No 
vember, 1947. “Not a single case of 
DDT poisoning was found among 


these patients some of the pa 


tients reportedly suffering from D 
DT poisoning were found to have 
had no known contact with DDT 
In some cases there was skin and 
mucous membrane irritations due to 
the solvents used for the DDT, but 
in other patients the condition incor 
rectly ascribed to DDT was shown 
to be a well known organic disease, 
such as bleeding peptic ulcer, cor 
onary thrombosis, etc. To the hest 
of our knowledge, there have been 
no substantiated cases of DDT pois 
oning in this country resulting from 
DDT as a residue.” 

Drs. Neal and Hayes reported 
a number of authenticated cases 
from the medical literature on the 
acute toxicity of DDT. There have 
been, they report, approximately 200 
cases of acute DDT poisoning after 
its accidental ingestion, commonly 
where DDT in powdered form was 
mistaken for flour, and tremendous 
dosages were taken as compared with 
the small quantities which might re 
sult from ingestion of residues on 
foods. Studies of these cases indi 
cated that a relatively large amount 
of DDT is necessary to produce 
acute human illness. In cases where 
the DDT was dissolved in organic 
solutions, investigation demonstrated 
that it was probable that the factor 
responsible for the toxicity was the 
organic solution 

Referring specifically to their 
comments on Dr. Biskind’s prior tes 
timony, and to the possible scientific 
or clinical basis for this testimony, 
they emphasized that the clinical 
manifestations used by Dr. Biskind 
as an indication of DDT poisoning 
were based on only a single British 
report, which was not confirmed by 
more careful and more thorough ex 
perimentation. They point out that 
in both animal experimentation and 
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controlled studies by other scientists 

on human volunteers, doses of DDT 

thousands of times those presumably 

Biskind’s pa 

tients produced none of the symp 
t 


Biskind’s 


“gives the 


encountered by Dr 
toms reported by him. Dr 
testimony, they observe 
impression that he vceepted his pa 
tient’s statements about their expos 
ure to DDT and it n 


f it he specifically questioned 


mention was 
mack 
them ibout it. 

They add further that many 
4 Dr. Biskind’s patients had been 
seen por to his examination of them 
hy other physicians who made n 
such diagnosis of DDT 
as did Dr. Biskind. According to 
Dr. Biskind, approximately one-third 
f his patients showed symptoms t 
DDT 
percentage of his patients were af 
flicted with DDT poisoning.” Drs 
Neal and Hayes observe, 


assume that similar cases would show 


poisoning 


poisoning “If that large a 


‘one might 
up in the medical practice of other 
physicians and he recognized by them 


as such” 


Reconvenes May 1! 


RESUMPTION of the hearing 
A on May 1, brought strong test: 
mony to the effect that efforts to con 
trol injurious insects must be contin 


vous and “can never be relinquished”, 
ind that any contemplated legislation 
must not create obstacles in the way 
of industry’s technological research 
The witnesses, both appearing on 
May 1. were Dr. Frank Princi, Col 
ve of Medicine, University of Cin- 
Dr. Charles E. Palm 
ead of the Department of Entomol 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
Also scheduled to be heard on May 
1 but postponed to the following day 
was Dr. George C. Decker, Illinois 
Natural History Survey and Ilinots 
Agricultural 
| rhana Ii! 
Appearing _ first 

was Dr 
fied on physiologic research on the 


f pesticides. He pointed out 


cmnnatt ind 


Experiment Station, 
before the 
committe Princi who testi 
toxicity 
the wide differences of opimon re 
varding various insecticides, ranging 
that “Everything is 


from the view 


toxic” to “Everything is safe” to use 


In view of the complexity ol 
problems involved in arriving at de 
wr not additionai 


cisions on whether 


legislation is necessary, Dr. Prina 
suggested that an advisory board com- 
posed of representatives of manutac 
turers, government and the public as 
well as experts in the fields of medical 
ind biological research might be ‘n 


He added that 


in addition, any proposed legislation 


the public interest 


might well emphasize the inter-agency 
approach on the part of the govern 
ment to these problems of toxicity 
would be less 


opinions ft «om 


“In this fashion, we 
likely to see the 
agency of government promulgated 
1s fact when they are in direct con 
tradiction to the opinions of another” 
he declared 
Continuing on this theme, th 
witness pointed out that “mere abund 
ance of scientific investigation 1s not 
sufficient to satisfy the demands tor 
accurate information” DDT 
as an example, he declared that this 
insecticide has been subjected to more 
scientific investigation than any other 
organ Yet, despite this 
knowledge, there is still sharp disa 


Using 


material 


greement concerning the hazard as 
sociated with its use. On one hand 
DDT is described as “the safest of 
insecticides” while others suggest that 
it is probably responsible for con 
ditions such as suicidal tendencies, 
aplastic anemia, pneumonia, leukemia 
virus X. arteriosclerosis and even can 
cer 

“Much of this controversy” 
he said, “has developed because of at 
results of 


tempts to translate the 


humar 


animal experimentat m mto 


experience without appropriate con 
sideration of the variability of animal 
species. Other diversities of opinion 


a lack of 


understanding of the actual condition 


have developed because of 


ff exposure which result from ordin 
ary methods of use of the material 
It is suggested that these questions 
fairly and ad- 


equately by any single governmentl 


cannot he resolved 
agency.” 

The witness continued by ob 
serving that animal experimentation 
alone does not hold the answer to the 


question of safety. Only human ex- 


under carefully controlled 


conditions of exposure and observa 
I 


perience 


tion can answer the question of 
human safety, he emphasized, but it 
a substance has been shown to be 
safe under unusual conditions of use, 
it should be regarded as safe under 
less serious circumstances of exposure 
However, if animal experimentation 
suggests certain hidden effects, these 
carefully in 


must he investigated 


terms of human beings 


Dr. Princi warned against the 
endering of arbitrary decisions based 
m the interpretations of any single 
group of investigators, pointing out 
that such may be subject to the pre 
judices, emotions and personal expe 
iences of the particular persons or 
group. He warned further, against 
allowing any contemplated legislation 
to set up “unsurmountable obstacles” 
to the realization of industry of the 
fruits of its developmental researcl., 
since thereby the incentive for tech 
nological progress may be reduced or 
stifled. He concluded by declaring 
that “it would be a distinct disservice 
to national security in these unsettled 
times for Congress to take any action 
(not warranted by overwhelming 
evidence) which might in any way 
prejudice the research px tential of the 


United States.” 


Entomology Outlined 


R. Palm gave members of the 


committee a practical short 


course mm entom jogy m= presenting 
his paper. He pointed out that “up 
ward of one million” different kinds 


of insects are already described in 


the world, some of which are in 


rurious and others beneficial to man 
He reminded that 
produce large numbers within a short 


conditions 


injurious insects 
time under favorable 
Thus. the fight against these pests 1s 
never-ending, and for this reason 
agricultural experiment stations, state, 
federal and industrial, are working 
for safe and efficient insect control 


for both the present and the future 


The Cornell entomologist ther 
reviewed some of the history of pesti- 
cides. pointing out that modern con 


trol measures have been made pos 
sible through the teamwork of in- 
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dustry, scientists of both government 
and industry and the farmer who 
handles the actual job of control 
Even with this teamwork, estimates 
of current losses from insects in the 
U. S. have been placed at about 
$4,000,000,000 annually 

Responsibilities of the entom 
ologist make him conscious of the 
need for determining a program of 
safe use of these chemicals concern 
ing their application as well as keep 
ing possible residues at a safe min- 
imum. The entomologist must be con 
cerned with the tolerance of plants 
and animals so neither crops nor live 
stock may be harmed, and he must 
also consider possible accumulation of 
pesticides in the soil as well as their 
tendency in some cases to cause off- 
flavor in treated commodities. 

Because of the wide scope of 
necessary information demanded for 
solution to all these problems, the 
entomologist needs and receives the 
assistance of toxicologists, chemists, 
pharmacologists, physiologists, public 
health officials, and agencies of gov 
ernment responsible for the regulation 
of insecticidal use. The determination 
that a given chemical will kill insects 
is only the starting point in finding 
whether it will be a suitable insecti- 
cide. Research is shortening the time 
required to get an answer, yet, an 
expanded and intensified research 
program is needed to get at many 
fundamental problems involved in che 
use of insecticides. “Every legit‘mate 
support must be given to expand the 
facilities and personnel needed to con- 
duct this research in government end 
in private laboratories”, he declared. 

The necessity for having a 
broad selection of insecticides was 
brought out by Dr. Palm who told 
the Committee that problems of sup 
plies, climatic conditions, variations 
in crop practices, and insect distri- 
bution determine the materials to be 
used, and great flexibility is needed 
This emphasizes the need for devel- 
oping new products. 

The witness also brought up 
the problem of flies and other insects 
which are developing resistance to 
DDT and other insecticides. At this 
point the committee asked for a 
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further explanation of this phenonen- 
on which Dr. Palm described in de- 
tail. Research is being conducted as 
fast as possible to find the reasons for 
this action, he said, and more will 
of course be known about it later. At 
any rate, it does point up again the 
necessity for having alternate pesti 
cides to counter the tendency toward 


development of resistance 


| 
Decker Testifies 

PPEARING before the Commit- 
A tee on May 2 as the lone witness 
of the morning, Dr. George C. Decker 
told the Congressmen that the public 
is being well-protected by existing 
legislation in the form of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodent- 
icide Act of 1947 which requires all 
pesticides to be registered with the 
U.S.D.A. before entering interstate 
And before that, the 
producer must present his labels for 


commerce 


review and establish all claims satis 
factorily. He reminded further that 
the label must bear adequate caution 
or warning statements, directions for 
use and additional information to af- 
ford adequate protection for the 
public 

Although this act has been 
operating for only a short time, “It 
has done more than any other single 
piece of legislation to properly regu- 
late and control the sale, distribution 
and use of pesticides. Unreliable and 
hazardous products have been driven 
out of existence. The agricultural 
chemical industry is now practically 
free of the 
type of product that still plagues the 
drug trade”, he told the Committee. 


. questionable cure-all 


The Illinois entomologist in 
his prepared statement (full text of 
which is to appear in the June issue of 
Agricultural Chemicals,) reiterated 
the necessity for using pesticides, 
calling attention to the fact that 
fruit, vegetables, and many other 
staple crops cannot be produced econ 
omically, efficiently nor in adequate 
quantities without chemical protec- 
tion from insects, plant diseases, weeds 
and other pests. “To deny agricul- 
ture the use of these chemical tools 
would be to jeopardize our agricul 
tural economy and an adequate, well- 


balanced food supply for the Amer 
ican public”, he declared 

Need for a wide choice of 
pesticides was likewise emphasized, 
the witness drawing a parallel with 
the physician and pharmacist who 
require a wide assortment of phar- 
maceuticals to cover specific cases 
“To argue that the agriculturist 
should be drastically limited in his 
choice of material, would be tanta 
mount to saying that the physician 
and the veterinarian should be limited 
to the use of sulfur, spirits of am 
monia and herbs, and should be de 
nied the use of sulfa drugs and the 
new antibiotics.” Dr. Decker said 

Regarding hazards involved in 
the use of pesticides, he stated that 
one must differentiate between use 
or occupational hazards and_ those 
concerned with food contamination 
Users must be fully informed about 
potential dangers, and thus take safe 
ty precautions. Food hazards, on the 
other hand, are closely related to the 
chronic toxicity of the chemical used 
and may be measured in terms of the 
amount of residue remaining on or 
in food reaching the consumer 

Following the presentation of 
Dr. Decker’s prepared statement, he 
was cross-examined by the Commit 
tee’s counsel, V. A. Kleinfeld and by 
members of the Committee itself. 

Dr. Decker was asked if some 
insecticides were capable of impart- 
ing off-flavor to certain crops and if 
so, what can be done about it. He 
replied that this had happened with 
BHC, but the matter is self-correcting 
since growers now know when and 
how to use the material to avoid such 
incidents. The witness also reminded 
that this is not a public health hazard, 
but rather a problem of economics 
since it involves marketing and pub 
lic acceptance. 

In replying to further question- 
ing, Dr. Decker pointed out that 
standards of quality of fruits and 
vegetables on the market have been 
rising constantly for years, and the 
public simply will not tolerate wormy, 
gnarled and scabby produce as it once 
did. Only a few years ago, he re- 
minded, apple-eaters were accustom- 
ed to finding worms in the fruit. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


SPERGON* PHYGON* 


SPERGON PHYGON ROSE DUST PHYGON PHYGON-XL 
GLADIOLUS DUST (tungicide-insecticide) SEED PROTECTANT (fungicide) 
(fungicide-msecticide) 


—— 


ARAMITE-1SW 
(Mite Killer) 


The Naugatuck Family Tree 
Bears Fruit For All 


With due modesty, but not without pride, do we of Naugatuck speak of the 
many benefits made possible by our agricultural chemical products. 

To farmers, growers and canners, they have helped to bring better crops, 
finer produce. To our suppliers and distributors... to the seed processors and 
all others our products serve, they have contributed a new source of business 
and profit. 

Needless to say, this is a great source of satisfaction to us — and an incentive 
to discover and manufacture even finer products for the future. 

*Ree US. Pat. OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of /nsecticides—Synklor-48-E, Svnklor-50-W 
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INDUSTRY NEWS_ 


HAROLD R. DINGES 
Spencer Ups Byrd, Dinges 


In a series of promotions 
within the sales division of Spencer 
Chemical Company, Kansas City. 
Mo., Harold R. Dinges has been 
named director, product sales; W. 
W. Hutto, sales manager, refrigera 
William Schopflin, 


industrial chemicals: 


tion products; 
sales manager, 
and Claude J. Byrd, sales manager. 
agricultural chemicals 
Mr. Dinges 
early in 1947, coming from the Ma 


joined = Spencer 


thieson Chemical Company. The three 
other executives entered the organiza 
tion in 1946. Mr. Hutto previously 


CLAUDE J. BYRD 


operated his own dry ice distribution 
business. Mr. Schopflin joined directly 
following his discharge from the Ar- 
my, after pre-war service in the sales 


department of Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Company. Mr. Byrd brought 
with him some twenty years’ exper- 
ience in agricultural chemicals, with 
assignments as a county agent, as a 
Department of Agriculture official 
and as a sales representative with 
American Cyanamid Co 

The Spencer sales division 1s 
headed by John R. Riley, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales, and Joe 


E. Culpepper, general sales manager 


New Stauffer Pesticide 
Stauffer Chemical 
has announced its new 


Company 
pesticide, 
“Sulphenone,” has been accepted fo: 
use in 1951 on certain orchard crops 
by the U. S. Dept 
and a number of Western states for 


of Agriculture 


interstate and local sale 

“Sulphenone 40W,” a recent 
product of Stauffer research, is effec 
tive for control of the species of spi 
der mites infesting agricultural crops 
It is one of the least specific of any 
acaricides 

One of the properties of “Sul 
phenone™ is said to be its low mam 


malian toxicity 
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New CFA Secretary Named 

Elmer S. Nelson, executive sec 
retary of the California Fertilizer As 
sociation, Los Angeles, has resigned 
the CFA has announced. Succeeding 
Mr. Nelson is Sidney H. Bierly, for 
merly associated with the California 
State Chamber of Commerce. The ap 
pointment was effective as of April 
30, 1951 

- 

Meetings Scheduled 

The American Society for 
Horticultural Science will meet Sep 
tember 5-7 in Minneapolis and the 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food Asso- 
ciation will meet June 27-29 at Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 


NAC Committee to Rutgers 

Rutgers University (State Uni 
versity of New Jersey), New Bruns 
wick, N. J., has invited the Informa 
tion Committee of the National Ag 
ricultural Chemicals Association to « 
hold a two-day meeting on its campus 
May 23 and 24, in order to show the 
committee members the workings of 
both the University and the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. William H. Martin, Dean of 
the Agricultural College and Direc 
tor of the Experiment Station will 
be in charge of the sessions, assisted 
by Wallace S. Moreland and VanWie 


Ingham. 


Chairman of the Information 
Committee is Carlos Kampmeier, 
Rohm © Haas Co., Philadelphia. The 
group will be taken on a tour of 
inspection of both laboratories and 
field, and will hear talks by Experi- 
ment Station scientists and others con- 
nected with both the University and 
the Station 


Connelly Returns to Army 

Al Connelly, General Chem 
ical Division of Allied Chemical © 
Dye Corp., Birmingham, Ala., has 
recently been called back into the 
armed services. He has been on inac 
tive duty as a captain since World 
War II when he was a B-29 pilot 
stationed on Guam. He was ordered 
to report to Randolph Field May 
25th, to regain his proficiency in 
handling the B-29 homber 

.- 

Fertilizer Plant Planned _. 

The American Agricultural 
New York has an- 


nounced plans to erect a new fertiliz 


Chemical Co., 


er plant and in preparation for con 
struction has purchased a forty acre 
tract of land east of Saginaw, Mich 
igan. Construction is expected to 
begin in the near future and comple- 
tion is expected around January, 1952 
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Japanese Export Fertilizer 


As many as 430,000 tons of 
ammomum sulfate fertilizer are ex 


pected to be exported from Japan 
to South Korea and F Osa mm the 
near future, trad rts from Osaka 
Higher producti of the 


possible 


indi ite 
material 


th export 


in Japan 


program 
7 


New Booklet Released 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co 
Buffalo, N. Y 
hooklet describing uses of 


has issued a 21 -page 
peracetic 
acid as a fungicide and bactericide 
Known as Becc acid, the 
booklet gives details on uses and ap 


peracetic 


plications of the acid 


According to the company 
the acid ts one of the newer bacter 
icide-fungicides with novel features 
recommending its utilization as a 
vermicidal wash for fruits and vege 
tables The states that 
Becco peracetic acid is a low-cost, 
non-residual, freely soluble, and is a 
The solution is 


with 


company 


powerful germicide 


colorless and readily diluted 


water 


Reader Points Out Error 


Calton O. Cartwright, Assist- 


ant County Agricultural Agent 1m 
Massachusetts 


m page 96 in the pear psylla 


spotted “a glaring 
error 

article” of our March issue. It was 
stated that “parathion used at the rate 
of one hundred pounds of a 15 per 
cent wettable powder in 100 gallons 


k “ iked 
spring application” As Mr 


of water promising as an 
early 
Cartwright noted, it should read one 
pound of parathion to 100 gallons ot 


water 
. 


Releases New Bulletin 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Dorchest 
eT, Mass . 


describing their den and excavator, 


has released a new bulletin 


1 complete unit for producing a super 
The pam 


phlet covers specifications, uses and 


phosphate as a fertilizer 
has a diagram of the unit 
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Named Monsanto Head 


CHARLES A. THOMAS 


Charles A. Thomas was rec 
named president of Monsanto 
He suc 
retired 


ently 
Chemical Co.. St. Louis, Mo 
ceeds Wilham M. Rand wh 
under the company’s pension plan 
Dr. Thomas has been executive vice 
president of Monsanto since 1947 
He is a graduate of Transylvania Col 
lege and Mascachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
career with General Motors Corp 

The new 
with 


ind began his chemical 
president became 
Monsanto 
Thomas © 

Dayton, Ohio, 
Dr. Thomas became central research 


when it 
Hochwalt 


m 1936 


issociated 
icquired the 
Laboratories 


director, and a member of the com 
pany’s board of directors six years 


later 
e 


Burlap Shortage Acute 


American packers 
using burlap hags to ship their products 
packing 
problem in view of the burlap shortage 
Where possible, normal burlap users have 
resorted to paper and cotton containers, 
making these also hard to get 


farmers and 


are confronted with a serous 


The burlap shortage is due in part 
to price controls and the disturbed po- 
litical and economic situation in India, 
principal burlap producing area. An ad 
ditional strain on the market 1s the use 
of large quantities of burlap bags by the 
U.S. Government for sandbags and for 
packing military gear, plus the use of 
burlap in covering farm and factory goods 
Whereas normal government use of bur- 
lap is about 800 million yards annually, 
the estimate for the present year is about 


one bilhon yards 


Almost all burlap 1s imported from 
India. where it is woven from jute, a fiber 


grown in Pakistan. Political and currency 
disputes interfered with the flow of jute, 
contributing to export difficulties. As these 
differences were settled, India hfted price 
controls on burlap, so that prices sky 
rocketed to an extent that U.S. importers 
have all but ceased buying Indian bur 
lap. One grade of burlap, which previ 
ously sold for about 23 cents a yard in 
India, now is priced at 34 cents, which 
is about two cents higher than the leqil 
maximum in this country. American buv 
ers are apparently waiting for a drop in 
Indian prices and a raising of US. ceil 
ings 

Current prices of burlap bags in 
the Unitec States are at top range. A 
burlap potato sack, worth about 14 cents 
at Chicago before Korea, now brings 30 
to 35 cents. In the same period, cotton 
sacks have increased in price from $260 
per thousand to $400 per thousand, while 
heavy paper bags are worth seven cents, 


against the pre-Korea price of two cents 


Becomes CSC Director 
Commercial Solvents Cory 

New York, has named Brownlee O 
Currey as a member of its board of 
directors, the corporation has an 
nounced. The new director is pres 
director of Equitable 
Nashville. Tenn., 


and Serves as a director tor a number 


ident and a 


Securities Corp., 


of other firms in other sections of the 


county 


Bemis Makes Dalldorf S.M. 

A. C. Ewer, manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at Brook 
lyn, New York has announced the 
A. E. Dalldorf as 
Dalldorf started 
with the company in 1936 as a stock 
clerk. In 1944 he was made 
correspondent, and in 1946 became a 
salesman. After transfer to Philadel- 
phia from 1947 to 1950, Mr. Dall- 
dorf returned to Brooklyn where he 


appointment of 


sales manager. Mr 


a sales 


was given his recent promotion 
° 
McGrevy to Chemical Mig. 
John V. McGrevy, secretary 
of Merchants Chemical Co., 


resigned from the company, effective 


Inc., has 
April 23, 1951, to take the position 
if vice president, Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.. 21 West St., 
New York 4. N Y 
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Adams Joins BPISAE 

J. Richard Adams, director of 
technical services for Spencer Chem- 
ical Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
announced his resignation, effective 
May 1, to take up duties with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Division o! 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime, in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Adams was 
connected with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for some 20 years be 
fore taking his post with Spencer in 
August of 1946 

As Director of Technical Serv 
ices for Spencer, he set up a customer 
service program and was responsible 
for descriptive literature on the com 
pany’s industrial and agricultural 
products 

In his Washington assignment, 
he will engage in all phases of the Di 
vision’s activities, with special refer- 
ence to studies of fertilizer produc- 
tion, supplies and consumption 

Mr. Adams will be succeeded 
at Spencer by Joe C. Sharp, who will 
become manager of technical services 

oe 

Richardson Goodrich V.P. 

William S. Richardson, presi- 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com 
pany of Cleveland has been elected a 
vice president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, it was announced recently 
by John L. Collyer, chairman of th: 


Spencer Plant Operating 


Spencer Chemical Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missours, has announced the 


completion and successful first month’s 
P 


world’s largest ammonium 


Though only one 


operation of the 


nitrate prilling plant 


board and president. Mr. Richardson 
will continue as president of the 
chemical company, a division of The 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
e 


Lion Names McKenna 

Jack McKenna has been named 
safety director of Lion Oil Company, 
John W. B. Foringer, director of In 
dustrial Relations has announced. Mr 
McKenna has served as assistant safety 
director since 1948 and has been act 
ing safety director since the death 
of J. R. Gordon who headed the 
company’s safety activities for nearly 
10 years 


eo 
Offers Chlordane Streamer 


Velsicol Corp., Chicago, has 
offered the trade a window streamer 
to be displayed by distributors and 
dealers who handle chlordane. The 
three-color streamer says “Chlordane 
controls the Wireworm”, shows a pic 
ture of the worm, and has a small 
Velsicol trade mark in the corner 


° 
Cyanamid Builds in L.A. 


American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, has announced the imminent 
construction of a 64,000 square foot 
building for offices and warehouse 
facilities, in Los Aneles. The build 
ing is expected to be completed by 
September 1, 1951, the company says 


of the two 18%-foot towers has been put 
into production, the second tower is ex 
pected to be completed by August. The 
anticipated capacity after that date is for 
more than 1,000 tons of prilled material 
per day. 


MAY, 1951 


WM. E. EVANS, JR. 


To Atlanta for C.S.C. 

William E. Evans, Jr. has been 
transferred by the Agricultural Divi 
sion of Commercial Solvents Corpora 
tion from Terre Haute, Ind. to At 
lanta, Georgia. Mr. Evans will handle 
the company’s expanding sales of feed 
supplements, insecticides, and fertil 
izer throughout the South 

n 


Joins Chem. Construction 

Brigadier General Edward 
Montgomery, U.S. Army, Retired, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
executive vice president of Chemical 
Construction Corporation, New 
York. His duties will include the 
coordination of the work of the several 
departments of the company. Gen- 
eral Montgomery retired from the 
army in 1949 after twenty-three years 
duty with the Chemical Corps. He 
was technical director in charge of 
Chemical Warfare Research and De- 
velopment during the years 1931 and 
1935 


a 
Ludington Chase Asst. V.P. 
At a recent meeting of Chase 
Bag Company's board of directors, 
F. H. Ludington, Jr., 


president of the firm 


was made as- 
sistant vice 
Mr. Ludington, an engineer graduate 
from Princeton University and for 
mer naval egineering officer, was serv 
ing in a managerial capacity at the 
company’s Philadelphia branch when 
appointed to his new position 

His new headquarters will be 
in the Chase executive offices in New 
York City, where he will assist C. S 
Sheldon, vice president 
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CORN © 
TOBACCO 
CABBAGE 
RICE 
OATS 
PEAS 
FLAX 

TEA 
HOGS 
BEANS 
GRASS 
WHEAT 
POTATOES 
CATTLE 
GRAPES 
ONIONS 
ORANGES 
BANANAS 
SHEEP 
CHERRIES 
LEMONS 
CARROTS 
PEACHES 
PLUMS 
RYE 
PRUNES 


BERRIES OBERDORFER PUMPS AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE FOR TESTING 


ALFALFA 
BARLEY 


SUGAR CANE 


APPLES 


SUGAR BEETS 


SORGHUM 
PINEAPPLE 


HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYING 
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OBERDORFER Low Pressure 


ROTARY GEAR PUMPS 


may be used efficiently for every phase 
of agricultural Spraying in the United States 


We are convinced that Oberdorfer low pressure bronze pumps, given the proper 
spray nozzle designs, are completely ettective for all agricultural Spraying. If this 
is so, there is no longer any need for the expensive high pressure equipment here- 
tofore used in specialized spraying operations such as livestock, orchards, potatoes, 
shade trees, ete. 

We base this statement on extensive research conducted by individuals and 
public and private agricultural research organizations, as well as on our own 
extensive experience. Since 1897, when the first Oberdorfer bronze rotary gear 
pump was made, we have learned something of their range of utility. We have had 
millions of opportunities to do so, particularly in the past few years when insect 
and disease control by spraying have become an essential procedure in all successful 
animal husbandry and plant cultivation. 


We will provide any agricultural college, experiment station, extension worker 
or county agent with an Oberdorfer pump free of charge for test purposes. 

Simply send us information about your spraying problem and we will give you 
one of the 300 Oberdorfer Spraying Pumps best adapted to meet your requirements 
according to information we presently have available. 4ddress: 


Experimental Department AC 515 


AGRICULTURAL PUMP DIVISION 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The name “OBERDORFER" is cast on every one of our more than 300 — 


ae 


SOY BEANS 


spraying pump styles and sizes. Look for it. It guarantees Extra Value. 
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Amm. Nitrate Gains Favor 

Dr. R. C. Tallman, Lion Oil 
Company, El Dorado, Ark., speaking 
at the 119th national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Cleve- 
land recently stated that ammonium 
nitrate is rapidly gaining favor as a 
fertilizer and may become the pre- 
ferred material for direct soil appli 
cation. It is comparatively high in 
nitrogen content and widely adapt- 
able to soil and climatic conditions. 
Its comparative resistance to leeching, 
plus its low cost per unit of nitrogen 
make it appear to some that it will 
eventually become the nearly uni- 
versal choice for direct application, 
according to Dr. Tallman. 


e 

Swift to Expand Fla. Plant 

Swift & Co., Chicago have an- 
nounced plans for expansion of their 
fertilizer and insecticide plant in 
Winter Haven, Fla. The plant, only 
four years old, will be expanded about 
50, it was announced by. J. W. 
Whitaker, manager of Swift's plant 
food division in Florida 


. 

New “Lindane” Booklet 

California Spray - Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Calif., has an- 
nounced publication of a 32 page 
booklet entitled “The Story of Lin- 
dane”. The booklet, in two colors, 
gives a brief background of the com- 
pany, a short history of the com 
pound and several pages of research 
and technical data on “Lindane”™. 


+ 
New Blender Announced 
The Patterson-Kelly Co., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. has announced the 
development of the Twin Shell Blend- 
er, a mixer that consists of two equal- 
diameter cylindrical shells joined to- 
gether to form a “V™. A dust-tight 
discharge valve is located at the point 
of the “V™ and the machine rotates 
on a horizontal axis. According to 
company spokesmen, the capacity of 
the mixer ranges from one to 250 
cubic feet and power requirements 
range from Y% to 20 hp. 
6 
To Produce Anhydrous Am 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp., 
Whippany, N. J. has entered the 


nitrogen fertilizer business, it was an 


MAY, 1951 


nounced recently by Mark Anton, 
president. He stated that the com- 
pany is now marketing liquid an 
hydrous ammonia. Three storage 
plants for the fertilizer are located at 
Keller, Va., Delmar, Md., and Berlin, 
N. J 
* 

Arkansas Weed Conf. 

Strawberrf growers from cen- 
tral Arkansas were to meet at the 
strawberry substation of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Experiment Station 
at Ball Knob, April 20, to study 
chemical weed control in strawberry 
beds. Arthur T. McDaniel, junior 
horticulturist in charge, said that the 
Study Day would be the first to be 
held particularly for this purpose 

This section is the center of 
the State’s commercial strawberry- 
growing industry, and most of the 
2,000,000-crate annual crop is pro- 
duced in three counties of the area 


National Fertilizer Association. 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 11-13. 

American Plant Food Council, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 14-17. 

Pacific Slope Branch, A.A.E.E., Ed- 
mond Meany Hotel, Seattle. 
Washington, June 19-21. 

33rd Annual Meeting Amer. Phyto- 
pathological Soc., U. of 
(Los Angeles) June 19-21. 

Annual Meeting of Pacific North- 
west Fertilizer Dealers and Manu- 
facturers, Corvallis, Oregon. June 
28 & 28. 

American Society of Agronomy. 
State College. Pa., August 13-15. 

American Society for Horticultural 
Science, Minneapolis. Minn. 
September 5-7. 

12th International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. New 
York City, September 10-13, 1951. 

Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. Chickasha. Oklahoma. Nov- 
8&3. 

Combined tings of Ameri 
Association of Economic Entom- 
ologists; Entomological Society of 
America: American Phytopatho- 
logical Society: and the Potato 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 9-13. 

llth Annual Meeting. Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference. Im- 
perial Hotel, Portland. Oregon. 
January 21-23, 1952 (David H. 
Brannon, Pullman, Washington. 
Secty.) 


Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, 
has issued a circular describing the 
control of grasshoppers with aldrin 
Entitled “Control of Grasshoppers 
with the Insect Toxicant Aldrin”, the 
circular, number 402-A, discusses dos 
age, mode of kill, residual kill, pre- 
cautions and other points of interest 
It is available upon request. 

o 


NFA Film ‘‘Deeper Acres” 

The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., has an 
nounced the completion of its latest 
in a series of sound and color motion 
pictures. The new film, “Deeper 
Acres”, is expected to be shown for 
the first time, this spring 

It is the first of the NFA 
films to use dramatic action for im 
pact. A retired “front porch” farmer, 
is somewhat upset over the desire of 
his son to develop deeper acres rather 
than purchasing more land to increase 
the farm's output. However, through 
good management practices, including 
the use of fertilizer, the boy demon- 
strates the soundness of his ideas. At 
last, a grandson enters the picture, 
with ideas in advance to those of his 
father 

The picture demonstrates the 
advancement of better methods of 
agriculture with each generation 


Warfarin Regulations 

The Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., has notified the 
office of Mr. John D. Conner, Wash- 
ington, that warfarin can now be 
shipped in cartons containing twelve 
one-pound containers of the mixed 
bait. The present regulation is ten 
pounds on the mixed bait. The limi- 
tation of eight ounces on the concen- 
trate will remain in effect. 

. 

Ample Canadian Fertilizer 

G. W. Michael, associate chief 
of the fertilizers division, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, has recently 
reported that, except for phosphates, 
there should be no serious shortage of 
fertilizers by the end of 1951. Phos- 
phates may be in short demand by the 
end of the year 
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The time has come 

the Walrus said 

To talk of many things 
of Ships and Planes... Production Pains 

and everything it brings 


= ies in the national emergency, can in- 


4clude whatever you make and ship. Overnight it 
might mean changes in type of design of your con- 
tainers. 
So the Union Multiwall Specialist (the Walrus, if 
Multiple Protection Opens Easily you like) is ready to help you meet any such problem. 
When you invite a Union Multiwall specialist to 
study your packaging, there’s no obligation of any 
kind. But now, more than ever, you'll find his pack- 
aging engineering know-how valuable to you. 
Better be safe . . . better be sure . . . better welcome 
Prevents Siftage Empties Clean the Union representative when he calls! 


UNION Multiwall Bags Fy 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - KANSAS CITY, MO.- HOUSTON, TEXAS - BALTIMORE, MD.- ATLANTA, GA. 
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Tracy Joins Powell 

Dr. Ralph L. Tracy, formerly 
of the research staff of the California 
Institute of Technology and a cap- 


DR. RALPH L. TRACY 


tain in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, has been appointed to manage 
pilot plant operations for John Powell 
& Co., Inc., suppliers of insecticide 
materials 

Prior to joining Powell, Dr. 
Tracy was vice-president and tech- 
nical director of Organic Chemicals 
Corp., Frederick, Maryland, and sub- 
sequently chemical engineer in charge 
of the benzene hexachloride and tetra- 
ethyl-pyrophosphate plants of the 
Miller Chemical Corp., Charles 
Town, West Virginia. 

Dr. Tracy's present work is in 
connection with the new Port Jef- 
ferson Research and Development 
Laboratory recently opened by John 
Powell & Co., Inc. H. Alvin Smith, 
president, stated that the process and 
product development work which Dr. 
Tracy will direct is an integral part 
of Powell's plans for providing ma- 
terials and services to independent in- 
secticide formulators. 


R. C. Botsford Retires 

Robert C. Botsford, chief of 
the Division of Mosquito Control of 
the State Department of Health, New 
Haven, Conn. announced his retire- 
ment recently. He entered state ser 
vice in 1923 when he went to the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station as deputy in charge of mos- 
quito control. When the state board 
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of mosquito control was established 
in 1939, he was named superintend- 
ent. Since January 3, 1951, he has 
been chief of the Division of Mos- 
quito Control. 

+ 


Pacific Slope AAEE Meets 

Plans for the 35th annual 
meeting of the Pacific Slope Branch 
of the American Association of Eco 
nomic Entomologists were getting well 
under way as the May issue of Agni- 
cultural Chemicals went to press. The 
meeting is scheduled to be held at the 
Edmond Meany Hotel, Seattle, Wash 
ington, June 19-21, according to R 
S. Braucher, Dow Chemical Co. Great 
Western Division, Seattle, chairman 
of the arrangements committee. Mem 
bers of the committee include W. J 
F. Francis, R. D. Eichman and Keith 
Sime. 

Topics to be discussed at the 
meeting include systemic insecticides, 
recent developments in mite control 
and up-to-date information on appli 
cation equipment for pesticides. En 
tertainment is being planned for the 
ladies, also, the Branch has announced 

~ 
Fertilizer Aid Requested 

A_ resolution passed at the 
25th annual meeting of the Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis, 
resuested government aid in develop- 
ing low cost electric power projects 
on the Columbia and Snake Rivers of 
Washington and Idaho to provide 
electric power for processing phos- 
phate fertilizer. It was pointed out 
that the co-op owns phosphate de 
posits in Idaho 

° 
NFA Peanut Book Due 

The National Fertilizer Asso 
ciation, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C., has announced 
that a new book entitled “The Pea- 
nut, The Unpredictable Legume,” 
will be available after June 1. The 
price is $4.00 

According to the Association, 
the book will cover such topics as 
economic importance, morphology, 
genetics, physiology, cultural prac- 
tices, insect pests and diseases. Each 
phase of the book is written by a 
different author and it is illustrated. 


Luthi to Hyman Staff 

Frederic J. Luthi, entomolo- 
gist, has joined the staff of Julius 
Hyman & Company, chemical manu- 


facturers, Denver, Colorado, where 


his duties will consist of technical de 
velopment and sales promotion work 
with emphasis upon European and 
African markets 


Mr. Luthi was formerly with 
the Geigy Company. From 1941 to 
1944 he was manager of the Scientific- 
Technical Plant Protection Depart- 
ment in their Chemical Works, 
Basle, Switzerland, where he made 
the first experimental plans and field 
tests for DDT products for agricul- 
ture and hygiene. Later, from 1944 
to 1949, he was manager of Geigy 
Company's offices in Barcelona, 
Spain. 


Mr. Luthi has a wide knowl- 
edge of European insecticide markets 
and insect problems and has been 
closely identified with agricultural 
problems and chemicals since his 
graduation from Federal Polytechnic 
School in Zurich, Switzerland, in 


1932. 
e 


Plan New Fertilizer Plant 

Benzol Distributors, Inc., 
Kearny, N.J., have announced plans 
for the construction of a new fertili 
zer plant in Dayton, Ohio. The new 
plant will be located on a portion of 
the site of the Dayton Fertilizer 
Corp. and will consist of new build- 
ings and seven storage tanks. 
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For many vears, growers have used Aryoctde 
Natural Crvyolite insecticide in the control 
of many chewing insects. And today more 
than ever, they will look to Aryocide as a 
dependable protector of their crops—since 
it won't sterilize soil, harm crops for which 
it is intended, or upset natural insect 


balance 


V READILY AVAILABLE — Arpuride is a 
natural product, not presently dependent 
upon “critical” raw materials 


Vv SAFE—Won’'t harm soil, foliage or fruit 
for which it is specified ...safer to 
handle. 


KRYOCIDE controls many crop pests, including: 


Mexican Bean Beetie 


Cucumber 
(Diabrotica) 


V COMPATIBLE with most other insecti- 


cides and fungicides. 


V MICRON-SIZED for maximum deposit 


with uniform coverage. 


v USE-TESTED .. . proved to be economical 
and effective. 

You can depend on Pennsalt insecticides, 
because they're backed by over a 100 years 
of experience in chemical manufacturing. 
Write, wire or call Agricultural Chemicals 
Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Washington; Bryan, Texas; Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles, California; Port- 
land, Oregon; Montgomery, Alabama. 


Cabboge Worms 
& Loopers Sugor Cane Borer 
Walnut Husk Fly 
Melon Worms 
Cranberry Fruitworm 


Velvet Beon Coterpiller 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Sugor Beet Webworm 


Grape Leaffolder 
Orange Tortrix 


Tomato Worms 


agricultural chemicals 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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The pasture subcommittee of the 
National Fertilizer Association's Plant 
Food Research Committee recently took 
a tour of inspection in South Carolina. 
Above. on the farm of S. B. Forsythe in 
Richland county, are (L to R): J. Field- 
ing Reed, American Potash Institute: 


Fertilizer Combinations 
That good management pays 
off, in the development of pasture 
lands, was demonstrated to the group 
attending the recent winter grazing 
clinic, sponsored by the Plant Food 
Research Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association and the Ex- 
tension Service of South Carolina. 
According to Dr. M. H. MeVicker, 
chief agronomist of the NFA, the 
group witnessed at first hand the re 
sults of good practices and now “have 


Borden S. Chronister. — Div.. Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp.; H _ A. Woodle. 
leader in in S&S. 
Carolina; James A. Naftel, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. and chai of the p 


sub committee: and county agent R. 
W. Bailey. 


no fear that cold winters spell the 
end to winter grazing.” 
A recipe for success was for- 


mulated by the group, in the form 
of a program including the following 
develop a plan, prepare a good seed 
bed, lime as needed and 


heavily, seed early and heavy enough 


fertilize 
to insure a thick stand, use sound 


management, including rotational 
grazing to avoid overgrazing or un 


dergrazing 


Borer Loss, $85 Million 
Losses to the European Corn 
Borer in 1950 have been estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as $84.912.000. The insect de- 

stroyed some 48,765,000 bushels 
field corn, representing 19 percent of 
the estimated loss for 1949. The dol- 
lar loss was 24 percent of the pre- 
vious year’s loss. The borer popula- 
which estimates are 
obtained through fall 
surveys by state agencies in 26 states, 
or 744 counties throughout the corn 
belt. However, damage estimates were 
made for 1,001 counties, or 257 more 
than surveyed, through use of dis- 
trict averages on average populations 
of neighboring counties. The 1,001 


tion data on 
based, were 


counties comprise 71 percent of the 
total counties known to be infected 
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by the corn borer in the United 
States. No estimates were made for 
counties if insufficient data were 
available or if the loss was considered 
negligible 

A loss in yield of corn of 3 
percent per borer per plant, the index 
of damage used in previous years, wa; 
applied to populations of the Forer 
in calculating loss in corn produc- 
tion. This index is based on loss 
caused by single or first generation 
borers, and is believed applicable in 
1950 due to the failure to the second 
brood borers to 
siderable 
areas. However, in cases where the 
states had additional information on 
the status of the borer in 1950 wh'ch 
permitted them to reach an estimate 
which they considered more precise 


evelop over a con 
portion of the infested 


than that calculated on the basis of 
the 3 percent damage index applied 
to fall borer populations, or where 
they considered a different statistical 
procedure more applicable, the state 
estimate was used 

Production data as reported in 
December 1956 by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics with one 
used as a basis for calcu- 


were, 
exception, 
lating losses. 
. 

Allethrin Plant Planned 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc.. New York plans to construct 
a plant for the production of alle 
announced by 
president of the 
the state- 


thrin, it was recently 
P. Marsh, Jr.. 
company. According to 
ment, construction will be started im- 
mediately on the new plant, which 
will be located in Baltimore, and com- 
pletion is expected by late 1952 
In making the announcement. 
Mr. Marsh stated that production of 
the chemical, 
properties of natural 
would aid materially in filling the 
needs of the defense 
rethrum is in short supply 


possessing some of the 
pyrethrum, 


program. Py 


e 
Nitrogen Sources Studied 
M. T. Vittum, 
Vegetable Crops, Geneva, New York 
has recently completed work on or 
Accord 


years of 


Division of 


ganic nitrogen in fertilizers 
ing to Mr. Vittum, six 
research with cabbage. peas, sweet 
corn and tomatoes has indicated that 
there is no significant difference be 
tween yields crops when fertil 
ized with inorganic sources of nitro 
gen and the more expensive organic 
sources. 
- 

Klussendorf te CSC 

Dr. Raymond C. Klussen- 
dorf has been appointed Director ot 
Veterinary Medical Services of Com 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York, 
it was announced by T. S. Carswell, 
vice president in charge of research 
and development. Formerly editor 
in-chief of the Journal of Veterinary 
Medical Association, Dr. Klussendort 
will work closely with the research 
and sales department of CSC. 
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L00 10 525 mesh Grinding 


Fine grinding of insecticide powders can ONLY 
be done economically with PROPER fine grinding 
equipment and we believe the Williams Roller Mill 
with Air Separation is the finest mechanical method 
of material reduction on the market today. 


Experienced, engineering know-how, embodied in 
the design of the unit permits the production of 
high concentrations of DDT, BHC, Toxaphene, etc., 
— thoroughly blended. Also pulverizes Pyrethrum, 
Rotenone, Sulphur for Dusting and Gypsum, Lime- 
stone, Rock Phosphate and similar products on an 
around-the-clock schedule. 


Control of product size is assured with the Spinner 
Air Separator. Finenesses of 98% and 99.9%, 325 
mesh are obtainable and can be consistently main- 
tained. A clean, dustless installation from feed 
opening to finishing product bin, all automatically 
handled, makes this unit additionally desirable for 
your plant. 


Williams Roller Mills are available in a full range 


of sizes. sieht 


Sectional view of Roller Mill showing how moterial is ground 
between rolls and bull ring, then air swept to Separator which 
extracts fines and returns oversize for re-grinding. 


WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES... 

Heavy Duty Hammer Mills for crushing and grinding rock phos- 
phate, gypsum, limestone . . . alse for disintegrating amme- 
nium sulphate lumps and fertilizer mixes that “set-up™ in 
storage. The Helix-Seal Pulverizer for disintegrating and biend- 
ing insecticide mixes and concentrations ready for use. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2707 N. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Hammermills in the World 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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C.S.C. Ag. Division Executives 
(Left to Right): Daniel b& Curill. Jr.. 
manager of the Agricultural Division: 
Dr. Hugh R. Stiles, technical director: 


c.S.C. Expands in Midwest 

The agricultural division of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation has 
moved its offices in Terre Haute, Ind 
to new and larger quarters at 105 
South 7th Street. The move was neces 
sitated by the rapidly expanding busi 
ness of the division in the feed, fer 
tilizer, and insecticide fields. Addi- 
tions to the sales force are planned. 
particularly in the central states for 
which the Terre Haute office is head 
quarters, according to Daniel B. Curl. 
Jr.. manager of the division 

Dr. Hugh R. Stiles, technical 


Dr. James W. Brooks, in charge of sales 
in the central states: and Hugh C. Brag- 
don, sales representative of Commercial 


Solvents Corp. 


director of the agricultural division, 
will devote his entire time to techno 
logical developments in the agricul 
tural field, with particular emphasis 
on nutritional problems connected 
with the company’s new antibiotic 
feed supplements and other feed pro 
ducts. In this capacity, he will con 
tinue to work closely with Federal 
and State experiment stations 

Dr. James W. Brooks is in 
charge of sales of agricultural pro 
ducts in the central states. Hugh C 
Bragdon will continue to handle feed 
product sales in this area 


Oregon Fertilizer Meet. 

The annual meeting of fertil 
izer dealers and manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest is planned to be 
held June 28 and 29 at Corvallis, 
Oregon, according to Dr. B. R. Ber- 
tramson, chairman of the department 
of agronomy, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. Dr. Bertramson indi- 
cated that plans are also being made 
for a meeting of soil and plant test- 
ing specialists to discuss soil and tis- 
sue analyses on the preceding day. 
It is stated that all technical personnel 
of the area is invited to attend 

e 
Kring Joins Conn. Staff 

Dr. James B. Kring, formerly 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, has joined the staff of the 
entomology department of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, where he will specialize in work 
on soil insects, particularly wire- 
worms on tobacco and potatoes 
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Hansberry Polio Victim 

Dr. Roy E. Hansberry, di- 
rector of Shell Chemical Corpora 
tion’s agricultural experiment station 
at Modesto, California, was stricken 
with polio recently while on a South 
American tour for the company. He 
became ill at Maracaibo, Venzuela, 
and was treated there by native phy- 
sicians. Now back in the States, he 
is expected to recover fully in time, 
but may not be able to return to 
his desk for several months. 

. 

Hukill Represents Emulsol 

The Hukill Chemical Cor- 
poration, 2533 Broadway Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is now representing the 
Emulsol Corporation, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, in Central and Southern Michi- 
gan areas, in addition to Ohio, on 
the technical service and sales of sur- 
face active specialties to the food, 
pharmaceutical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural industries. 


Inter’] Minerals Builds 

International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp., Chicago has an- 
nounced plans to construct a new 
phosphate chemical plant in Florida 
Louis Ware, president, in making the 
announcement, stated that the initial 
objective of the plant will be to pro- 
duce defluorinated phosphate for 
animal feeding and for commercial 
fertilizers. The recovery of uranium 
will be an additional step in these 


” 
Sells Sprays in Kansas 


Douglas Chemical & Supply 
Co. manufacturers of grain fumi- 
gants and agricultural sprays, has ap- 
pointed A. C. Porter as its Kansas 
representative 
. 


Montfort Joins Pennsalt 
Kenneth W. Montfort has 
joined Pennsalt of Washington as 
district sales representative, it has 
been announced by William J. F. 
Francis, assistant manager of sales of 
the West Coast organization. Mr 
Montfort will make his headquarters 
at the company’s Portland, Oregon, 
office and will devote his time to the 
sales and service of agricultural and 
industrial chemicals in Oregon, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Southern Idaho. He 
will report to Mr. L. M. Shanaman, 
Asst. Mgr. of Sales at Portland. 
The new appointee is a na- 
tive of Blaine, Washington, and was 
formerly associated with Northwest 
Wholesale’s chemical supply depart- 
ment in Wenatchee, Washington 


KENNETH W. MONTFORT 
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Special Report 
on One of the World’s Most Useful Insecticides 


ORTHO Lindane 


*Approved name for the ‘pure Gomme isomer’ of Benzene Hexachioride, a most versatile insecticide. 


Effective Multi-Purpose Uses of ORTHO Lindane: 


For farming and ranching — Controls flies and other insects in dairy barns — 
external animal parasites — mange mites, lice and ticks on sheep, cattle, hogs and 
horses — scab and sarcoptic mange. 

For crop pest contro! — ORTHO Lindane is being widely used in control of 
many crop pests and with unprecedented success for the control of wireworms and 
other soil insects by seed treatment—also controls food and grain storage insect pests. 
For household pests — Kills insects three ways; by contact, vapor action and 
stomach poisoning. Effective control of flies, mosquitoes, lice, roaches, silverfish, 
bed bugs, ants, clothes moths, carpet beetles, spiders, etc. ORTHO Lindane 

in combination with DDT, Pentachlorophenol, other chlorophenols and 
petroleum oils gives effective termite control. 


Check These ORTHO Lindane Advantages: 


High Safety Factor—— Approved by the USDA for lice and mange control on 
dairy cattle. Shows no contamination in milk when properly applied. Kills poultry 
insects by contact and dees not taint eggs or meat when properly applied. Even 
used by dermatologists for human itch, lice and scabies. Not cumulative and 
practically odorless. Any taken in by a warm-blooded animal is eliminated. 


Small Amounts Needed for Good Control_—Only | to 2 Ibs of ORTHO Lindane 
required, where up to 20 Ibs. of DDT or Methoxychlor would be necessary. 


The Story of ORTHO Lindane 


This product was developed after years of ORTHO research. After its discovery, the makers of 
ORTHO products made hundreds of tests with “pure Gamma isomer” formulae. In July, 1949, the 
United States Department of Agriculture approved and named the 99°; “pure Gamma isomer” 
Lindane. The name Lindane cannot be used for material not meeting all the properties specified 
for this chemical. Anyone who claims his product contains Lindane must see that it meets these 
very high purity standards. The name Lindane cannot be applied to low purity BHC. ORTHO 
Lindane in technical form (99°) is available from California Spray-Chemical Corporation. It is 
a white, granular, free-flowing material easily handled and readily subject to wettable powder, 
dust, and liquid formulations. 


Specify ORTHO Lindane 


Write for free informative booklet containing full information and technical data on the many 
uses of ORTHO Lindane. Address a card or letter to: California Spray-Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 
129, Maryland Heights (St. Louis) Missouri. 


ORTHO) Bate 


RICHMOND, CALIF. 


World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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CSMA in Chicago Meeting 

The Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Association was holding 
its 37th midyear convention at the 
Drake Hotel, 
went to press. The meeting, sched 
uled for April 30 and May 1, was 
to include an aersol session April 
30, with E. G. Young presiding, and 
a division on insecticides with James 
The latter ses 
sion was to present a discussion on 
housefly resistance by Dr. 
C. Decker, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana; 
cent tolerance hearings, by John D 
Conner, Washington, D.C. and other 
laboratories 


Chicago, as this issue 


A. Green in charge. 
George 
a report on the re- 


papers testing 
and toxicity of household pesticides. 


covering 


A symposium on allethrin 
scheduled for Monday morn 
H. L. Haller, assistant 
Entomology and 
as mod- 


was also s 
with Dr 
chief, Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., 


erator 


ing, 


Tuesday, 


session of 


The program for 
May 1, included a 
the insecticide and aerosol division, 
in charge of T. C. Parkinson and H. 
E. Peterson. “Aerosol Evaluation™ 
was to he discussed by R. A. Fulton, 
1.S.D.A. and a symposium was also 
on the program. The association din- 
ner was to be held on the 
of May 1. 


joint 


evening 


Protests H.SO, Diversion 
James M. Quinn, president of 
the California Fertilizer Association, 
recently wired officials of the Na- 
tional Production Authority and the 
PMA that the 


sulfuric acid to non-agricultural uses 


current diversion of 


is bringing about a “desperately ser- 
ious situation” for the fertilizer in- 
dustry and for the growers. The CFA 
all of 
interested groups and individuals to 


was urging its members and 
apprise Washington leaders of the 
Mr. 


urgency of the _ situation 
Quinn's wire follows: 

“Due to diversion of sulphuric 
acid to oil companies the amount now 
available 
phate and sulphate of ammonia cri- 
tically short of 


meet minimum California and Ari- 


for producing superphos- 


amount needed to 
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zona demands. Added demand caused 
by shortage of agricultural fertilizer 
materials results in desperately ser 
jous situation for growers. We urge 
that June first allocations provide 
ample supplies of sulphuric acid to 
take care of needs of producers of 
superphosphate and sulphate of am- 
monia in addjtion to defense needs.” 
. 
Cuba Needs Fertilizer 
Increased imports of fertilizer 
into Cuba are in prospect according to 


the U. S. Department of Commerce 


which says that requirements for 


various types of fertilizer have in- 


creased by nearly 30,000 Cuban 
short tons. Additional amounts 
needed are said to include 8,000 


tons of phosphate rock, 4,000 tons 
3,000 tons 
each of ammoniated and triple su- 
perphosphate and 2,000 tons each 
sodium nitrate 


of ammonium sulphate, 


of superphosphate, 
and potassium nitrate. 


Crystals - 


BASIC COPPER 


Superfine - 


Powdered 


SULPHATE 
* 


(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc 
56% Zine as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 


W. R. E. ‘ANDREWS SALES, INC. 


——— Philadelphia 2, Po. 
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Now Auailalle... 


HANDBOOK 


of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith 


Professor of Entomology. U. of California Associate Professor of Entomology, U. of California 


184 Pages 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is about ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use coupon below for your 
copy. Orders received now will be filled as soon as the book is off the press. 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals Rates of Application for Sprays 
Physical and Chemical Properties Dusts and Dusting 
Compatibility Aircraft 

Containers Mosquito Control 

Fumigants and Fumigation Hazards 

Toxicology and Residues Miscellaneous Topics 

Spray Oils and their Properties Tables and Formulas 

Spraying Machines Terms and Symbols 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Send Check with Order 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


254 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 


AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 
refund. 


Company 
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- Technical Briefs | 


Fly Resistance Studied 

That certain strains of flies 
are highly resistant to several insec 
ticides, is no longer in doubt, but 
the how and why of such resistance 
is not so well known. It is likely 
that tolerance for insecticides may be 
extremely variable and induced by 
the independent or joint action of 
many independent characters. Because 
there is no single factor responsible 
for tolerance in flies, a number of 
tentative recommendations may be 
made to offset this tendency 

1. Good sanitation should be 
emphasized as the first and most im- 
portant step in fly control 

2. Screens and other mechan- 
ical devices should be used to the 
limits of their practical value 

3. The 
sprays should be used where prac 


non-residual — space 
tical. 

4. The use of mixtures contain- 
ing several residual-type insecticides 
should be avoided. 

5. Residual type sprays should 
be applied in a manner that will not 
contaminate straw, manure and other 
fly breeding media 

6. If larvacides are used, they 
should not be closely related chem 
ically to any of the residual type 
sprays. 

From “Where Are We Go- 
ing in Fly Resistance?” by George C. 
Decker and W. N. Bruce, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, IIl 
Paper presented before 37th mid-year 
meeting of Chemical Specialties 
Mfgrs. Assn. Chicago, April 30 

7 

Orchard Weed Control 

A spray containing one and a 
fourth pounds of actual dinitro plus 
10 gallons of fuel oil emulsified in 
water to make 100 gallons did not 
injure the woody stems of 
apple and peach trees when applied 
so as to wet the weeds thoroughly. 
The dinitro-oil spray is effective and 
economical for the control of most 


young 


weeds. 
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Fuel oil alone may be used in 
preference to dinitro spray wherever 
perennial grasses occur, particularly 
quack grass, according to Dr. O. F. 
Curtis, New | York experiment sta- 
tion. These grasses recover quickly 
after a dinitro spray, but when fuel 
oil is used they recover only after 
several weeks and then only to a 
fraction of the original stand, he 
States. 

Fuel oil (medium or No. 2 
oil) is applied at the rate of about 
100 gallons to the acre and must wet 
the base of the grass stems thorough 
ly. Tree stems will not tolerate fuel 
oil, but spot treatment of quack grass 
in the nursery row is possible with- 
yut wetting the trees 

Fuel oil has also proved effec: 
tive in controlling quack and other 
grasses in garden borders and around 
shrubbery and home plantings. 

2 


Seed Treatment on Legumes 

The effect of three chemical 
seed treatments on red clover alfalfa, 
and swet clover was studied in wet 
and dry soil. Red clover seed treated 
with three different rates of Arasan, 
Ceresan M, and Phygon and planted 
in wet and dry soils showed no sig 
nificant increase in emergence. Some 
treatments which appeared harmless 
in wet soil reduced the emergence 
or injured the seedlings when the 
seed was planted in dry soil. Alfalfa 
was neither benefited nor injured by 
most treatments. The reactian to 
treatment was nearly the same in wet 
and dry soil. One per cent Ceresan 
M caused injury to seedlings in wet 
and dry soil in the greenhouse, and 
1 per cent Phygon reduced the emerg- 
ence in the field under drouth con- 
ditions. 
increased by treatment with Arasan 
and lower rates of Ceresan M in the 
greenhouse. Another seed lot was 
not benefited by any seed treatment. 
A number of treatments which were 
harmless in wet soil reduced the 
emergence or injured the seedlings in 


Sweet-clover emergence was 


dry soil, Arasan, which appeared 
beneficial or harmless in dry soil in 
the greenhouse, significantly reduced 
the emergence of sweet clover in the 
field under drouth conditions 

J. W. Gerdemann, “Effect 
of Seed Treatment on Forage Le- 
gumes in Wet and Dry Soil”, Phy- 
topathological Abstracts, Vol. 41, 
January, 1991. 

. 


Fertilizer Tests Made 

Results of three experiments 
conducted near Kirbyville and Cleve- 
land during 1949 and 1950 to deter- 
mine the effect of different rates and 
combinations of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash on yields of forage 
and grain from Camellia oats are 
summarized as follows: 

At Kirbyville, on Bowie fine 
sandy loam, the most favorable fer- 
tilizer treatment was 60 pounds of 
nitrogen. Small and irregular in- 
creases in yield resulted from the use 
of phosphoric acid and potash with 
nitrogen. 

At Cleveland, on Katy fine 
sandy loam, the most favorable fer 
tilizer treatment was a mixture of 
60 pounds each of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. Small and irregular in- 
creases in yield resulted from the 
use of potash with nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid 

Grain yields were reduced by 
a single clipping for forage at Cleve 
land but were not reduced at Kirby- 
ville. The reduction in grain was 
more than equaled by the value of 
the forage. 

Summary of Progress Re- 
port #1327, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. Report 
by E. D. Cook, J. C. Smith, L. E 
Crane and R. F. Bates 

o 


New Laboratory Press 
Knuth Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced production of 
their new K & K Laboratory Press, 
Model 100 for use in laboratories in 
need of a portable, low pressure unit. 
It is a simplification of a press that 
was previously restricted to custom 
design by special order, and is de- 
signed for pressures up to 83 p.s.i. 
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built on 

40 years 

of service 

to agriculture 


Many of our present customers were among our first 
ones over forty years ago, and they often remark that 
one thing about us has never changed: the Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson reputation for reliable service. 

Users and manufacturers of agricultural insecticides 
everywhere know that Ashcraft -Wilkinson stands 
squarely behind every product sold. Our own labo- 
ratory, located near the source of raw materials, enables 
us to analyze and certify chemicals as to formula and 


content before distribution to the insecticide formu- 
lators. Good service is further assured by our several 
conveniently located branches. 

Today, with agriculture again assuming so vital a 
role in the national effort, Ashcraft -Wilkinson stands 
ready to provide—as always—the most complete, 
dependable service on the finest quality chemicals 


for agricultural insecticides: 


TOXAPHENE 40% + BHC + ALDRIN + PARATHION + DDT + SULPHURS + CHLORDANE + DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophylilite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. + TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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T now appears that the insect 

threat to this year’s planned 

bumper crop of cotton may not 
be as great as was first feared. How- 
ever, it will be serious enough so that 
cotton farmers should prepare them- 
selves with adequate control measures. 
This is particularly important in view 
of the goal of 16 million tales of 
cotton and the price of about 45¢ 
which has been established by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

The Bureau of Entomology 
© Plant Quarantine in cooperation 
with State, Federal and other agencies 
issued its first report on cotton in- 
sect conditions on April 2, 1951. In 
previous years the first cotton insect 
surveys were not issued before May. 
However, the Bureau points out that 
this year there has been such an 
unusual demand for information con- 
cerning the winter survival of the 
boll weevil and pink boll worm that 
it seemed desirable to distribute much 
of the information now available in 
regard to the survival of these major 
pests of cotton. Preliminary data in- 
dicates that the number of boll wee- 
vils that lived through last winter 
was about the same as in a year of 
average winter temperature. This is 
in spite of the fact that probably a 
greater number of weevils went into 
hibernation last fall than at any other 
time on record. In Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, the greatest concentration of 
weevils per acre on record went into 
hibernation last fall! Yet, because of 
heavy mortality during the severe 
winter, as we go into the 1951 grow- 
ing season, there is just about the 
same number surviving as in a normal 
year 

The pink bollworm, following 
the greatest spread in distribution on 
record in 1950, overwintered in abun- 
dance in south and central Texas. 
A favorable season for this insect 
pest in the Texas area this year might 
mean additional trouble for the east. 
This could be a severe hardship for 
the cotton farmers if the spread con- 
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Washington Report 


tinues, for the pink boll worm is con 
sidered the most serious of all cotton 
pests. 

This all adds up to the fact that 
at the moment dhemical manufacturers 
are still having great difficulty in 
meeting demand for insecticides. 
However, production of technical B 
HC, technical DDT and toxaphene 
has been at an all time high. The 
market has remained very firm and 
prices in the resale market have as- 
sumed practically the proportions of 
a very dark gray market. 

On other farm fronts, it ap- 
pears that 1951 is going to be an- 
other record breaking year for agri 
culture if weather conditions are av- 
erage or better. Farm experts are pre- 
dicting that this year’s agricultural 
production for sale and for consump- 
tion will top the last record breaking 
year, 1949, which in itself was 40% 
above the 1935 and 1939 average. 
Indications are that the total acreage 
of 17 spring planted crops will be 
smaller than last year, but a consid: 
erable part of this decline will be 
offset by the larger acreage sown to 
wheat last fall and a much larger 
acreage for cotton which hasn't been 
tabulated yet. 

* * * 


A tightening in the rules gov- 
erning pesticide labeling is included 
in a bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Frank E. Smith of Mis- 
sissippi. The bill which has been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture for consideration, has to do 
with ingredient statements. The pur- 
pose is to assure information on the 
formulation ingredients being available 
particularly where the poisons are toxic 
to humans 

* * * 


The National Production Au- 
thority has announced that the con- 
trolled materials plan under which 
three basic materials, steel, copper, 
and aluminum, will be allotted for 
defense production and defense sup 
porting activities will go into effect 
Juiy Ist. It was pointed out that 
CMP is considered the best method 


of continuing to provide an orderly 


distribution of basic materials among 
defense and civilian producers now 
that the defense program is actually 
taking large quantities of these ma- 
terials, and it is further considered 


the best method for handling a greatly 
enlarged military program if circum- 
stances make that necessary. The plan 
itself will have little if any immediate 
effect on the chemical insecticide in 
dustry outside of providing a suffi 
cient amount of these three basic ma 
terials for the manufacture of chem 
ical industry machinery and machin 
ery for the agricultural pesticide 
industry. 
* * . 

The Production & Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture has recently undergone 
an additional reorganization. The to 
tal effect of the previous reorganiza 
tions has been to make everything 
more or less status quo. L. B. Taylor 
who had previously been appointed 
Director of the Agricultural Conser 
vation Program Branch of PMA in 
the recent shakeup, has now been 
re-appointed as Director of the Office 
of Materials & Facilities. It is under 
this office that agricultural pesticides 
and fertilizers are directed in the De 
partment of Agriculture. Under Mr 
Taylor, W. R. Allstetter will con 
tinue directly in charge of this pro 
pram. Mr. Allstetter is Deputy Di 
rector of the Office of Materials & 
Facilities. Ralph S. Trigg, who was 
formerly Production & Marketing 
Administrator, has been made a spe 
cial assistant on Commodity Credit 
Corporation affairs to Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan 

* * * 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
has under consideration a proposed 
price regulation on agricultural chem 
icals. The regulation provides methods 
alternative to those provided by the 
general ceiling price regulation for the 
fixing of ceiling prices at the retail level 
only. It also provides that the seller's 
ceiling price for these seasonable com 
modities shall be determined by ad 
ding to replacement cost the dollars 
and cents margin above costs obtained 
by him on sales of like units of such 
commodities, delivered in the calendar 
month in which he delivered the largest 
amount of such units in a given 12 
month period. Where the seller is a 
manufacturer, the regulation will pro 
vide that his cost and replacement 
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HAVE YOU FULLY EXPLORED 


Tue Versarive Anta 


EW uses, new applications for the 
Antaroxes—the non-ionic Antara 
surfactants—are being established almost 
every day. Their excellent wetting, dis- 
persing, emulsifying, detergent and general 
surface-active properties make them useful 
in many fields. Here are a few surfactant 
applications where members of the 
Antarox family may prove of value . . . 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES & HERBICIDES 
The success of these new materials for 
making stable emulsions and dispersions 
of the new insecticides and herbicides is 
outstanding. They help suspend insecticide 
or herbicide powder in the spray liquid, 
then make the liquid spread on the foliage, 
greatly increasing effectiveness. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING — Surface-active 
agents emulsify mineral oils, insecticides, 
cutting and quenching oils, are particular- 
ly useful when emulsions must be acid- 
stable. They act as plasticizers and binders 
for waxes, rubber, ceramics, yeast cakes, 
cosmetics, polishes. 


COMPOUNDED DETERGENTS— Powder, paste 
and liquid preparations for use in home 
and industry have increased manyfold with 
the aid of synthetics due to their more 
efficient cleansing, particularly in hard 
water areas. 


DAIRY — Nontoxic, odorless, and fast-acting, 
synthetic detergents reduce formation of 
milkstone, act as germicidal agents, rinse 
better than soap. In bottle washing, they 
eliminate scum, act as lubricant to reduce 
scuffing of bottles, lengthen their life. 


DRUGS & COSMETICS —Cream-type lotions 
owe their existence to synthetic emulsifi- 
ers; synthetics are especially useful when 
lotions contain fruit juices, require acid- 
stable additives. Shampoos use these 
materials, as do many pharmaceutical 
products 


FOODS — Sandless spinach is obtained by 
new wetting agents that make it easier to 
remove dirt. Also used for washing fruits 
free of insecticides. Still under experiment 
is use in fruit-peeling, where synthetic 
materials are combined with alkalis to 


produce a compound that lifts off skins, 
removes a minimum of fruit. 


LEATHER —Surface-active agents aid in pick- 
ling, tanning, and fat-liquoring, greatly 
reduce wetting time for dried hides and 
skins by dispersing protein compounds 
and aiding penetration of liquids. They 
help in grease removal, permit acid scour- 
ing of fleeces. 


LUBRICATION-— In lubsicants, the new syn- 
thetics act as pour-point depressants, emul- 
sifiers, wetting agents. They help in wire 
drawing, stamping, and rolling of metals. 
Where cleaning as well as lubrication is 
necessary, a single synthetic may do the 
work of two other compounds. 


~ METAL CLEANING — Almost every type of 


metal cleaning can use surface-active 
agents. They reduce cleaning time and 
concentration of alkali required, prevent 
formation of scum, assure better contact 
between metal and metal-treatment solu- 
tions used in later operations. 


METAL WORKING — Emulsifiers improve 
cutting and quenching oils; wetting agents 
act as buffing assistants, promote spread- 
ing of soldering fluxes. Some go into wire 
drawing and metal rolling lubricants. 


PAINTS, DYES & INKS— Wetting agents aid 
in grinding, facilitate pigment dispersion, 
reduce viscosity, promote penetration of 
ink into paper, spreading of paint on sur- 
faces. They also help in paint, dye and 
ink removal where their action is similar 
to detergency (cleaning). 


PAPER — Synthetic detergents and wetting 
agents are used in conditioning and scour- 
ing felts, as pitch-dispersing agents, as dye- 
levelers. They are also used to increase 
flexibility and absorbency of paper towels 
and blotters. 


PETROLEUM — Hydrochloric-acid solutions 
used to reopen oil wells (by dissolving 
limestone which blocks oil flow) penetrate 
better, act faster, when surface-active 
agents are added. Petroleum industry 
can also use them as de-emulsifiers, poly- 
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merization agents, lubricants, emulsifiers. 


PLASTICS — Synthetics promote penetration 
of impregnating compounds. As an ingre- 
dient of plastic-resin adhesives, they in- 
crease stability and promote bonding 
action. In addition, they act as mold 
lubricants and assure more uniform dis- 
persion of fillers and pigments. 


POLISHES & WAXES — As in cosmetics, 
cream-type furniture, floor, automobile 
and shoe polishes (oil in water emulsions) 
owe much of their growth to synthetic 
emulsifiers. In materials like these, syn- 
thetics make up only $ to 10° of com- 
pound, but have big effect on performance. 


RUBBER — Wetting agents prevent adhesion 
in milling operations, help insure uniform 
dispersion of carbon black and other fill- 
ers, improve penetration and spreading of 
coating and impregnation compounds, 
help stabilize latex, are foaming agents for 
sponge rubber. 


TEXTILES —Surface-active agents follow tex- 
tiles from the carding room all the way to 
the laundry. In spinning they're emulsi- 
fiers, antistatic additives, spreading agents. 
They help in sizing, scouring, dyeing, fin- 
ishing and have many other uses. 


WATER PAINTS — Surfactants with emul- 
sifying and dispersing properties are useful 
for making emulsion paint compositions. 


AND IN MANY OTHER FIELDS 
— such as building materials, ceramics and 
glass, filtering, fire extinguishing, lumber 
and wood products, mining, plant cleaning 
and rug and upholstery cleaning. 


* * . 


Extensive research staffs and facilities sup- 
port the development and application of 
all Antara Products — available to work 
with you in the improvement of an exist- 
ing product or the development of a new 
one. Your inquiry is invited—without obli- 
gation. It will bring a prompt opinion as 
to whether one of the Antara Products 
may be adaptable to your needs. Kindly 
address your inquiry to Department 55. 


*“ANTAROX” — Reg U.S Pet. Off, 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET - 


Boston * Providence * 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


Philadelphic * Chorlotte,N.C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 


In Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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cost shall be calculated on the basis 
of raw materials and containers 
This regulation is still in the talk- 
ing stage, but it is hoped that it will 
be issued prior to the active months 
ahead 
oe as 


Three items are m short sup- 
ply and fermulators and dealers are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
obtaining them. 2,4-D, chlordane 
and copper sulphate are the three 
which are likely to remain critical 
in spite of attempts now being made 
by interested government agencies to 
help their supply situation. 

The difficulty with copper sul 
phate is for the most part tied up 
entirely with the lack of ceiling prices 
on scrap copper, the raw material 
required in making copper sulphate 
and fixed copper compounds. Since 
there are no wniform price ceilings 
on scrap copper, the ceiling varies 
for each individual supplier of ma 
terial. Hence, copper sulphate pro 
ducers are experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining material at a price so that 
they can sell finished copper sulphate 
and basic copper compounds at their 
own ceilings. On the other hand, the 
Office of Price Stabilization will not 
allow them to their own 
prices of the finished product and at 
present will not put out an order to 
take care of the scrap copper ceilings 

2,4-D is suffering for the most 
part from shortages of phenol and 
chlorine. However, NPA is looking 
very carefully into the matter and it 
was expected would provide by di- 
rective sufficient amounts of phenol 


increase 


and chlorine to assure larger produc- 
tion of 2,4-D during the months of 
May and June. 

The tight situation on chlor- 
dane is probably due to the shortage 
of chlorine and other organic imter- 
mediates needed in chlordane pro- 
duction. Furthermore, the load for 
supplying chlordane has been shunted 
over to the one company since by 
court decree the other producer is no 
longer permitted to make the ma- 


tenal ee 


The sulphur situation con- 
tinues to cause difhiculty also. There 
are reports in the trade about a rather 
large export requirement for dusting 
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sulphur for Greece which has effected 
somewhat the immediate availability 
of dusting sulphur for domestic ag- 
riculture. NPA has also 
very carefully surveyed this predica- 
ment and has made available an ad- 
ditional quantity of crude sulphur to 
take care of the foreign requirement 
At the same time, NPA has pro- 
vided for a substantial additional 
tonnage of material to take care of 


However, 


heavy seasonal requirements of sul 
phur for cotton and other important 


uses. 
i a 


As reported here last month, DDT 
Producers Industry Advisory Committee 
at its recent meeting came up with 
a recommendation that only 20% of 
the DDT manufactured during April 
May and June need be set aside for 
DO rated orders. Here was a case 
where there was a combination of in- 
creased DDT production and a slight 
decline in actual military requirements 
during the second calendar quarter of 
1951. In addition, the military under- 
took to delay to some extent their 
take so that needed heavy deliveries 
could be given to agricultural users 
during the second quarter 

However, there is still a very 
serious situation with regard to the 
amounts of DDT required for important 
projects overseas, and NPA is now 
looking very carefully into this problem 

>= * 


The Office of Materials © 
Facilities of the USDA's Production 
& Marketing Administration, in con 
junction with the Containers Division 
of the National Production Author 
ity, announced on April 20th that a 


special directive was issued to speci 


fied manufacturers to deliver quanti 
ties of 55 gal. drums-and § ga!. pails 
to manufacturers and formulators of 
liquid pesticides. Monthly delivery 
quotas for April, May and June 
are assigned to drum and pail manu 
facturers, but there were no quotas 
assigned to the ordering companies 

The announcement further 
specified that each person to whom 
deliveries of steel shipping containers 
are made pursuant to the directive 
issued by NPA, are to furnish the 
following certification endorsed t 
or attached to the purchase order: 

“I hereby certify that the 
containers covered by this purchase 
order are for shipment in liquid 
form of pesticides usually used for 


crop protection. The receipt by me 
of these containers will not 
my inventory to exceed a practicable 
minimum working inventory of such 


cause 


containers.” 

There were listed 
mately 27 pail and drum manufac 
turers to whom this directive applies, 
and formulators and manufacturers 
of the agricultural pesticides were 
urged to file promptly the necessary 
purchase orders 


approxi 


House of Representatives Bill 
3257 was iatroduced by Congress- 
man Miller of Nebraska. It has to 
do with a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act providing for the regulation of 
chemical additives in food. The bill 
is identical with the proposals made by 
Mr. Crawford of the Food & Drug 
Administration at the Delaney Com- 
mittee hearings and would place pes: 
ticides along with other chemicals un 
der the Food & Drug Act with a 
provision similar to the new drug 
section 


It was somewhat surprising 
that the bill had been introduced by 
a member of the Delaney Committee 
while the hearings were still in ses 
sion. Ordinarily, it would have been 
expected that a bill of this kind 
would have been proposed following 
completion of the hearings. It will 
be very interesting to see what hap 
pens on this proposed bill. It is cer 
tainly expected that members of the 
pesticide 
create quite a storm of protest about 
the way that this entire proceeding 


was handled. 


agricultural industry will 


* * * 

The daily newspapers recently 
carried articles on the dispatching of 
American crop dusting pilots for sou- 
thern Iran to help fight what is re- 
ported to be the worst plague of lo- 
custs in that country in 80 years 
In addition to the pilots, small knock- 
down planes that are to be used in 
the spraying, together with the drums 
of insecticides themselves, were 
shipped by air. It is believed that 
the insecticides consisted of aldrin, 
BHC and toxaphene, all of which 
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A7-Point Score for Barden Clay! 
The Low- Cost Scientific Insecticide Diluent 


In dusts, Barden* Clay’s fine particle size creates extremely 
1. DISPERSION effective dispersion of the toxicant. In sprays, Barden re- 
mains in suspension longer. 


Barden’s very low grit content practically eliminates pipe 
and nozzle wear. It is much less abrasive than other diluents 
and carriers as shown by the following results, by standard 


testing procedure : 


DILUENT WEAR LOSS (MILLIGRAMS) 
Barden 73 
Tale 672 
Fuller's Earth 756 
Pyrophyllite 2910 


In ground and airplane dusting, Barden Clay shows high 
deposit on both lower and upper surfaces of the leaf. A 
recent plane dusting measurement showed deposit on under 


side of leaf to be 70% of upper side deposit—much higher 
than most diluents. 


After seven days with three rainfalls, Barden ground dust- 
ing showed 44% upper retention, 72% retention on under 
side. Outstanding is a recent report on plane dusting which 


showed 100% underside retention after five days, no rain. 


Field and laboratory tests by leading insecticide manufact- 
urers and agricultural stations prove Barden to be the 
foremost diluent and carrier for high mortality. Included 


in this work were all of the toxicants in general use today. 


Barden Clay is mined from an abundant deposit by modern 
mechanical methods. The latest in refining equipment, plus 
technical skill and laboratory control, guarantees a constant, 


uniform diluent-extender for the insecticide mixer to give 
fast, accurate batching of dusts and sprays. 


A low-cost diluent, Barden contributes to further economy 
by efficient dispersion of the toxicant, low abrasiveness, and 
outstanding efficiency in coverage. Huber’s research and 


development program assures Barden Clay users of every 
modern, scientific advantage. Such Huber developments 
as Unit Loads, Hubernest Pallets and “De-Aerated” Bags 
demonstrate our constant efforts to help our customers econ- 
omize, even in material handling and storage problems. 


Samples Available Upon Request 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Producer of Aerfloted Kaolin Clay 


FOR DUST OR SPRAY ... USE 4:¥.4-J0)4\) 


THE LOW-COST SCIENTIFIC DILUENT 
CLAY 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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had proven to be extremely valuable 
in fighting this insect pest. The pilots 
and the spraying airplanes were 
shipped at the request of the State 
Department after it had received a 
plea for help from the Foreign Min- 
ister of Iran. It is contemplated that 
5 more spraying aircraft and addi- 
tional quantities of insecticides are 
to leave shortly. 

It will be recalled that last 
July the Anti-Locust Research Cen- 
ter was established in London, which 
organization was concerned with rais- 
ing, sufficient funds and marshalling 
technical help to fight this plague. 
The plague has reached such extreme 
proportions that two international 
anti-locust conferences were held, one 
in November in New Delhi, and the 
other in Cairo in March, 1951. Even 
behind the Iron Curtain or on the 
border of Iron Curtain countries, 
American ingenuity is sometimes 
called upon when all other means 
fail. 


* oo th 


The daily newspapers recently 
reported that the county of Aroostook 
in Maine is turning its interest to the 
study of manganese ore deposits. The 
readers of this magazine always looked 
upon Aroostook County as the nation’s 
potato empire, but the development of 
DDT and other synthetic organic chem- 
icals has changed the economic face 
of this country. The press pointed out 
that Aroostook County was no longer 
the empire in the potato field because 
of the ending of price supports, and 
the decline in national consumption 
but the real truth is that local compe- 
tition from other areas which previously 
could not grow potatoes effectively, 
has now entered into the potato field 
once again because of the newer pes- 
ticides that have been developed. Cer- 
tain areas in upper New York State and 
Pennsylvania previously had to stop 
growing potatoes because of the insect 
pests which they were unable to con- 
trol. However, with the advent of DDT 
and other synthetic materials to fight 
these pest ravages, these areas are now 
once again coming into the potato 
growing picture 

Pa * 


The annual U.S.D.A. fertilizer 
consumption report was nearing 
completion early this month, and is 
scheduled to appear in Agricultural 
Chemicals June issue. The report, 
compiled by Walter A. Scholl and 
H. M. Wallace, is expected to be the 
biggest work yet, and will probably 


herald the use of record-breaking 
amounts of fertilizer materials. 

The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation’s annual report which was to 
be distributed about May 14, shows 
an increase of 11% over the 1949 
total. Some 18,256,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer were consumed during the 
1950 fiscal year, according to the 
NFA figures. | Incidentally, the 3-12- 
12 grade is now the most-used ferti- 
lizer the country over, NFA says. 
The former champ, 2-12-6, has been 
eclipsed. 

me + oa 

The Office of Price Stabilization is 
reported to have under way price 
ceiling regulations for the manufac- 
ture and sale of fertilizers and house- 
hold insecticides. Aim of the order 
is to relieve price squeeze at retail 
level and to permit shifting of stocks 
from areas where need is less to sec- 
tions where crop production needs are 
more acute. 


x * * 


Rumors around the capital 
early in May insisted that both sulfur 
and sulfuric acid would be allocated 
“across the board” soon. Just how 
soon, no one would venture a guess. 
The fertilizer industry, pointing out 
the necessity for more of this element 
if adequate amounts of food and fiber 
are to be grown this year and next, 
is gunning for more sulfur to fulfill 
its needs. 

When these allocations do 
come, it is likely that users will re- 
ceive their allottments on an essent- 
iality basis, it has been indicated. This 
is to be done with as little disruption 
as possible in normal distribution. The 
new system must be worked out from 
the ground up, since control officials 
did not face this specific problem in 
World War II. The latest word is 
that sulfur will probably be controlled 
under a new order and not added as 
a schedule to the General Chemical 
Order M-45 as sulfuric acid was. 

One of the biggest problems is 
that of determining the essentiality 
of industries which depend on the 
element for the manufacture of var 
ious goods. The agricultural chemical 
trade expects to receive a high prior 


ity in this regard, as has been indi- 
cated in previous statements 

A complicating factor involves 
transportation of sulfur to areas 
reached via the Great Lakes since 
these waterways cannot be used dur- 
ing winter months. Thus, it must be 
determined how much must be shipped 
during the warmer season to tide over 
these industries for the cold weather. 

The limited allocation on sul- 
furic acid became effective as of 
April 18. Designated as Schedule 3 
to Order M-45, it applies to the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Cali 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nev 
ada, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana 

Purchasers of sulfuric acid in 
these states are directed to certify to 
suppliers the end-uses to which the 
chemical would be put. Suppliers, on 
the other hand, are required to reporé 
to NPA (on form NPAF-47), names 
of their customers, quantities orders 
and end-uses certified. Filing date is 
the 10th of the month preceding the 
proposel delivery month. The order 
exempts those purchasing sulfuric 
acid in quantities of 60 tons or less 
per month. 

No NPA _ authorization is 
needed to use spent sulfuric acid re- 
covered from acid certified for a 
particular purpose, except when it is 
used in “combination with any other 
material to produce a saleable prod 
uct.” The order also permits delivery 
of spent sulfuric acid to the orig:nal 
supplier without NPA authorization. 
The original supplier, however, must 
again apply to NPA for permission 
to deliver and to use spent acid for 
any purpose but “fortification or de- 
composition.” 

In announcing the limited al- 
location, NPA points out that al- 
though the shortage is national in 
scope, it is particularly bad in the 
far west. This is due first to lack of 
adequate productive capacity in the 
region, and the difficulty of trans- 
porting sulfuric acid from plants in 
other parts of the country 

The sulfuric acid order sets up a 
reporting mechanism for suppliers 
in all states so that a national end- 
use pattern can be readily adapted 
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for national control, such as was ex- 
pected almost momentarily as this 
issue went to press 

In the meantime, round-the 
world reverberations were being heard 
as a result of the sulfuric situation 

Plans to build a $9.8 million 
sulfuric acid plant have been an 
nounced by three large Bntish indus 
trial groups who propose to form a 
new company to build and run the 


plant. The firms involved include 


Fisons. a large fertilizer manufacturer; 
Imperial Chemical Industries; and a 


rayon manufacturer. (Courtauld) 


No site has been chosen al 
though the Mersey River area of Lan 
cashire has been mentioned as a possi 
bility he plant will be designed to 
produce 150,000 tons of sulfuric acid 
annually and may be in production by 
the end of 1952. The acid will be pro 
duced from anhydrites which are plen 
tiful in several parts of England 


A Scottish firm has also made 
plans to construct a new sulfuric acid 
plant at Sandilands Chemical Works 
in Aberdeen. This plant is expected 
to be in production in two years, and 
will have a capacity of 37,000 tons 
of 100% sulfuric acid annually. The 
instalation will be a combination of 
a flash roasting pyrites furnace and a 
Peterson tower plant 


Efforts to find new sources of 
sulfur are continuing by U. S. pro 
ducers, in order to keep pace with 
the unprecedented demand Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. for instance, not 
only has mines at Boling Dome, 
Texas, and Moss Bluff, Texas, being 
operated at capacity, but also a plant 
at Worland, Wyoming, where sulfur 


is recovered from sour gas 


Last year, th. company drilled 
sulfur test holes at Spindletop Dome 
near Beaumont, Texas with encourag 
ing indications: and also began con 
struction of an operating plant similar 
in size to its present Moss Bluff plant 
It is expected to be in production be 
fore the end of 1951. The company 
is also exploring sulfur possibilities 
in the Republic of Mexico. The sur 
veying and geophysical operations to 
guide the search, are still under way 
and an exploratory dnilling campaiga 


begun in 1950, is currently in progress 
although no discovery has been made. 

As has been stated previously, 
present demands on sulfur producers 
exceed their collective capabilities to 
produce, load and ship. The industry 
was called upon in 1950 to supply 
more than twice the 1939 demand aad 
more than 150 percent of the peak 
wartime requirements 

Explorations tor new sources 
are continuing while the agricultural 
chemical trade tries to make its supply 
stretch as far as possible 

. 

Fertilizers and Cotton 

With American farmers being 
asked to produce almost twice as 
much cotton this year as they pro 
duced in 1950, some increase 1m acre- 
age may take place, but the bulk of 
must from in 
The only satisfactory 
yields in such 


the increase come 
creased yields 
method to increase 
guannties is by use of proper com 
mercial fertilizers 

E. C. Westbrook, Agronomist 
of the Georgia Agricultural Exten 
sion Service, Atlanta stated that on 
much of the land in the Southeast, 
one-half to two-thirds of the 
cotton yields are due to commercial 


trom 


yields cannot 
fertili- 


fertilizers. Maximum 
be obtained without 


zation 


proper 


Nitrogen, phosphorus and po 
tash are essential constituents of com- 
mercial fertilizers. According to a 
report by Mr. Westbrook, a larger 
percentage of cotton produced by 
fertilizer is attributed to nitrogen than 
to phosphoric acid or potash. In a 
large number of experiments on a 
wide range of soils, nitrogen appli- 
cations of from 8 to 50 pounds per 
acre increased the yield ranging from 
11 to 15.5 pounds of seed cotton per 
pound of nitrogen. Experimental 
data shows that increased yields from 
ipplications of phosphoric acid and 
potash are less significant than those 
A pound of phos 
phoric acid produced approximately 
two pounds of cotton seed when ap- 
plied at the rate of 50 pounds per 


trom nitrogen 


acre 
According to the same report, 
the efficiency of fertilizer is in- 


creased by making applications after 
the cotton has come up. Nitrogen ap- 
plied as a side dressing at the first 
cultivation of cotton after thinning 
in addition to the fertilizer applied at 
planting promotes rapid growth and 
results in early blooming and early 
boll formation. 


J. F. Doetsch, president, Chil 
ean Nitrate Sales Corp., reminds 
that the boll weevil is a serious threat 
to the cotton crop. Other insects take 
their toll, but not like the weevil. 
Fertilization is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the production 
program, and proper application of 
fertilizers can do much toward check- 
the weevil 

Side-dressing tends to stimu- 
late early and rapid fruiting ahead of 
After chopping, 200 
to 300 pounds of nitrate of soda ap- 


the weevils 


plied in this manner will tend to 
make the cotton bloom early ahead 
of the weevils and increase yields 


Pacific Slope APS Meets 
The Pacific Slope Division of 
the American Phytopathological Soc 
iety will hold its 33rd annual meet 
ing on the University of California 
campus, Los Angeles, June 19-21, ac 
A. Zentmyer, 


division 


cording to George 
secretary-treasurer of the 
The meeting is to be in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Pacific Di 
vision of the AAAS 

Papers on plant pathology will 
be presented in the morning and af 
ternoon of June 19 and the morning 
of June 20. A Joint session on the 
20th is also scheduled to discuss “Air 
Pollution and Plant Life.” Also 
scheduled for that afternoon is a 
demonstration session on 
phases of plant pathology. A plant 
pathologists’ dinner is to be held on 
the evening of June 20 and a field 
trip is scheduled for the following 
day. 


various 


Officers of the pacific division, 
in addition to Dr. Zentmyer, are: 
Earle C. Bladgett, Prosser, Washing- 
ton, president; Wm. B. Hewitt, 
Davis, California, vice-president; and 
S. M. Dietz, Corvallis, Oregon, coun- 
cilor 
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Suppliers’ Bulletins | 


Bagpacking Booklet 

Bagpak Division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. has issued a booklet 
describing its line of bag-closing 
equipment. The literature points out 
the extra-heavy welded steel con- 
struction of the bagging machines, 
and the type of operation applicable 
to the agricultural chemicals trade 
Write for booklet 26*%-D, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y 


Offers New Type Loader 


A new wheel tractor loader 
featuring a hydraulic torque con- 
verter drive and an entirely new 
design clutch-type transmission is 
now manufactured by Tractomotive 
Corporation, Deerfield, Illinois. It is 
called the “TL-10 Tracto-Loader.” 

The single stage torque con- 
verter is said to furnish a constant 
flow of power to the drive wheels. 
There is practically no spinning of 


New Conn. Bulletin 

The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, has 
issued bulletin 548 on “The Effect 
of Some Polyethyleneglycol Deriva- 
tives on the Toxicity of Nicotine to 
Insects.” Written by Neely Turner. 
D. H. Saunders and J. J. Williams, 


the bulletin reports results of experi- 


ments to determine the effects of wet- 


ting agents on the toxicity of nico 


tine 
o 


Dual-Purpose Truck 
Transitier Truck Co., Port 
land, Oregon, has introduced a new 
“power bucket” accessory for hand- 
ling bulk materials in connection with 
the firm’s “Hi-Duty™ lift trucks. A 


(Turn to Page 115) 
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AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 


right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the dest of whatever you want. 
The emblem ““MGK” is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


wheels while loading, and crowding Good insecticides 


action is improved, according to the 
manufacturer. Loading in a higher 
gear is possible, and the new clutch- 
type transmission eliminates most 
gear shifting. The operator can go 
forward or reverse by simply push- 
ing or pulling one lever. Reverse speed 


protect America’s 
health and harvest 


1s almost twice as fast as forward 


Scarabaeus sacer 
7 " . ~ . Sacred beetle of ancient 
Information may be obtained by Revps. Mote: for 


carved stone amulets 
and scarabs 


writing to the company, address ab.ve 
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Aladdin could give this command to his 
genie and expect every grasshopper to be 
as good as dead. There’s no such genie 
around today, of course—but, for killing 
grasshoppers, give your command to the 
next best thing . . . powerful aldrin. 
Everywhere farmers and ranchers are amazed 
that just two ounces of chemical kills so many, 


many hoppers. 


Yes, two ounces of aldrin in oil or water is the 
dose for an entire acre, no matter whether hoppers 
are 10 or 500 per square yard! 8 acres of dead 
hoppers per pound of aldrin ... and the kill aver- 
ages 96% in three days’ time. 


Your formulations require less chemical con- 
tent when you use aldrin . . . a decided economy. 
And the demand for aldrin’s «(" 


amazing control is building up 
fast. Why not take steps to 
supply it? 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hymon & Company, ond is 
distributed by Shell Chemical Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18. Aldrin is available under the brand 
names of leading | ici ¢ +. 
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Industry Patents _ 


2,540,170. Composition for and 
Method of Inhibiting Fungi. Patent issued 
February 6, 1951 to George H. Law, 
South Charleston, W. Va., and Richard 
H. Wellman, Yonkers, N. Y., assignors 
by mesne assignments to Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, New York. 
Method of inhibiting fungi which com- 
prises applying to a host a fungicidal com- 
position comprising, as an active fungi- 
cidal ingredient, a substituted glyoxalidine 
having a saturated 17 carbon atom ali- 
phatic group connected directly to the 
carbon atom at the 2 position in the gly- 
oxalidine ring, and a diluent, the composi- 
tion containing undissolved glyoxalidine 
and having a phytotoxic activity no great- 
er than that corresponding to a dispersion 
of 10 parts by weight of 1-hydroxyethyl-2- 
heptadecyl glyoxalidine in 1000 parts by 
weight of water 


2,540,171. Fungicide. Patent issued 
February 6, 1951 to Ben W. Kiff, Ona, 
W. Va., assignor by mesne assignments, 
to Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tuon, New York. A concentrate adapted to 
be made into a spray for combatting plant 
pests by the addition of water and an 
alkaline material, comprising a mixture of 
a glyoxalidine salt of an aliphatic, mono- 
carboxylic acid and a member of the group 
consisting of alcoholysis and hydrolysis 
products thereof, in solution in an alcohol, 
there being a larger proportion of the 
salt than of a member of said group, the 
organic acid having from 2 to 8 carbon 
atoms, the alcohol being a monohydric, 
acyclic saturated alcohol having from 1 to 
4 carbon atoms inclusive. 


2,540,209 Copper Fungicidal 
Compositions Safened with Zinc Sulfite. 
Patent issued February 6, 1951 to Alex- 
ander A. Nikitin, College Park, Ga., as- 
signor to Tennessee Copper Company, 
New York, N. Y. A composition for 
application to plant foliage and fruit for 
the control of pests which contains zinc 
sulphite together with a copper fungicide. 


2,540,210. Arsenical Insecticide 
Safened with Zinc Sulfite. Patent issued 
February 6, 1951 to Alexander A. Nikitin, 
College Park, Ga., assignor to Tennessee 
Copper Company, New York, N. Y. A 
composition for application to plant foli- 
age and fruit for the control of pests 
which contains zinc sulphite together with 
an arsenical insecticide. 


2,542,061. Powdered DDT Con 
centrate. Patent issued February 20, 1951 
to Charles M. Smith, Silver Spring, Md., 
dedicated to the People of the United 
States of America. An insecticide com- 
prising a powdered mixture of DDT and 
a silica aerogel, said DDT ranging in pro- 
portion from about 50 percent to about 99 
percent, by weight of the mixture, the 
aerogel having a bulk density of not more 
than about nine pounds per cubic foot. 
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2,542,431. Soluble Fertilizer Appli- 
cator. Patent issued February 20, 1951 to 
Floyd E. Rice, Maricopa County, Anz. A 
fertilizer applicator for dissolving fertilizer 
chemicals in water flowing in an irrigation 
ditch, comprising, a cylindrical hopper 
having a conical bottom, a circular valve 
seat at the bottom thereof, a stationary 
valve plug rod extending axially through 
said hopper journalled relative thereto, 
having mean, for non-rotary suspension 
at its top end and a conical valve plug 
at its lower end, a cylindrical open-bot- 
tomed mixing cell attached to said hopper 
and positioned below said valve plug, 
adapted to immersion in water flowing in 
an irrigation ditch, and a turbine sur- 
rounding and depending from the ex- 
terior of said cell adapted to derive rotary 
motion from water flowing in said irriga- 
tion ditch to rotate said cell and said 


hopper 


2,543,397. Herbicidal Composi- 
tions Containing Esters of Chlorinated 
Phenoxyacetic Acids. Patent issued Febru- 
ary 27, 1951 to William W. Allen, Am- 
bler, Pa., assignor to American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. A herbicidal com- 
position containing as an active ingredient 
at least one ester of an acid of the group 
consisting of  2.4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid and 2.4.5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid 
with an ether alcohol of the formula 
R.O.CH,.CH,OH, wherein R is of the 
group consisting of methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
butyl, benzyl, said active ingredient being 
present in phytocidal concentration. 


2,543,838 Fungicidally Treated 
Multiwall Bag. Patent Issued March 6, 
1951 to Frank Raymond Linda, White 
Plains, N.Y., assignor to St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York. A multiwall bag 
comprising a plurality of paper tubes, dis- 
posed one within another, said tubes being 
formed with overlapping edges glued to- 
gether longitudinally thereof, and all of 
said tubes being secured together at one 
end thereof to form a closure, one of said 
tubes being treated with a fungicidal 
agent, vaporizable at atmospheric tempera- 
tures, and in amount sufficient effectively 
to inhibit mold growth on goods packaged 
therein, and one of said tubes being 
treated with a plastic composition in 
amount sufficient to render the same rela- 
tively impervious to diffusion and escape 
of said fungicidal agent therethrough, 
said fungicidally treated tube being dis- 
posed inwardly of said plastic treated 
tube 


2,545,431 Method of Killing 
Weeds and the Materials Used Therein. 
Patent Issued March 13, 1951 to Paul A. 
Sartoretto, New York, N.Y., assignor to 
W. A. Cleary Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. The method of killing weeds 
in an active state of growth which com- 
prises applying thereto a_ herbicidal 
quantity of an aryl mercury salt of an 


acid of the class consisting of 2.4-dichloro- 
phenoxy acetic acid, 2.§-dichlorophenoxy 
acetic acid, and 2,4,5-tnchlorophenoxy 
acetic acid. A composition comprising an 
aryl mercury salt of an acid of the class 
consisting of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy acetic 
acid, 2,5-dichlorophenoxy acetic acid, and 
2,4,S-trichlorophenoxy acetic acid, boric 
acid and an alkanolamine. 


Trade Mark Applications 


VERT, in capital letters, for fertil- 
izers. Filed Jan. 7, 1949 by Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Claims use since 
1929. 


LEGUME-AID, in capital letters, 
hyphen between legume and aid which 
runs on angle, for bacterial inoculants 
for seeds. Filed Jan. 22, 1949 by Agri- 
cultural Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. Claims use since October, 1933 


Gromo, in capital letters, for fer 
tilizer. Filed June 24, 1949 by A. D 
Adiar & McCarty Bros. Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. Claims use since April 6, 1949 


Bio-Gro, in capital letters with 
hexagon separating words. The hexagon 
has curving line through center, with 
one side black and the other side white 
There is a dot of opposite color in each 
area in hexagon. This is for fertilizer 
preparation. Filed Sept. 27, 1949 by 
Bioproducts, Oreg. Ltd. Astoria, Oreg 
Claims use since June 14, 1949, 


VeRMaAco, in capital letters en- 
closed in oval outline, the letters increase 
in size to the center and then decrease 
in size to the opposite end, for marble 
dust used for agricultural fertilizing pur- 
poses. Filed Sept. 8, 1949 by the Ver- 
mont Marble Company doing business as 
the Vermarco Lime Company, Proctor, 
Vt. Claims use since July 1, 1916. 


HuMatTrRo, in capital letters with 
oval shape, increasing in size toward the 
center of the word and decreasing in size 
at the end of the word, for soil con- 
ditioning agents. Filed November 3, 1949 
by Greengrow, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Claims use since October 24, 1949. 


Cow Gro, in capital letters that 
are black in the center and outlined with 
a black line so that each letter has a 
white border around it, for plant food— 
namely dehydrated cow manure with peat 
moss. Filed March 10, 1950 by Jerome K 
Feroe, doing business as Mt. Rainier 
Bulb Co., Seattle, Wash. Claims use since 
Dec. 7, 1949. 


Penn Sat. in capital letters en- 
closed in a design, the two words being 
separated by a keystone containing a sil- 
houetted profile of a man and surrounded 
by a border, the end lines of which slope 
upward and outward, the top and bottom 
lines are parallel, for herbicides and in- 
secticides and other chemicals. Filed June 
23, 1948 by The Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
Claims use since Oct. 11, 1946 
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continuous flow 
elevator 


dust control 
system 


improved design 
ribbon mixer 


cut-in hopper 
with brush sifter 
and dust hood 


The R.T.R. UNI-BLENDOR incorporates 
all of the advantages of individually 
designed plants at materially lower cost. 
The units are designed by engineers who 
are recognized specialists upon insecticide 
processing ng cores A type is manutac- 
tured for each process of production. 


&. T. 8. UNI-BLENDOR — Standard Type . . 


Engineered to mix and blend dust con- 
centrates with diluents to produce finished 
held-strength products of consistently uni- 
form quality. Requiring only 9’ x 12’ of 
floor space and 13’ of head room, the 
equipment can be readily and immediately 
installed in most existing buildings. The 
Uni-Blendor Standard Type produces up 
to four cu. ft. batches per hour. 


Established 1939 


Conveying and Processing Machinery 
2025 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES 65, CALIF. 
Phone CApitol 1-3134 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. | 


spout magnet 


micro blender 


holding bin 


automatic 
valve bag packer 


Uni-Blendor — Standard Type 


* COMPLETE... 


nothing to add! 


UNI-BLENDOR 


&. T. 8. UNI-BLENDOR — Hi-Capacity Type... 


Designed for the same production process 
as the R.T.R. Uni-Blendor Standard Type, 
and producing up to seven 40 cu. ft 
batches per hour, is provided for opera- 
uions requiring quantity production. 


R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR—Dval Type . . 


Engineered to perform a dual function — 
the formulation of dust concentrates from 
technical grade toxicants and also the pro- 
duction of finished field- -strength products. 


+ 
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A. E. POULSEN & CO. Dept. JE 
2025 San Fernando Road 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


Name 

Firm Name 
Sereet Address 
City 


Please send me more information on Uni-Blendor 
() Standard 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


*Ready to Run...and ready to earn 


Each type of R.T.R. Uni-Blendor is a 
complete, on Ready to Run plant - 
nothing to add. Each unit is plant tested 
for maximum efficiency and shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can assemble. 

The R.T.R. Uni-Blendor reduces the 
investment in ae. eliminates the 
——- of remodeling buildings, avoids 
delays of installation, avoids disappoint- 
ments in operation and production —all of 
which are trequently involved in specially 
designed equipment. 


) Hi-Capacity C) Dual 
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Chemical Control of Insects, by T. F 
West, J. Eliot Hardy, and J. H. Ford. 
Published by Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., London, England, 211 pages, il- 
lustrated, cloth binding. While some 
of the chemical formulas and explana- 
tions need a chemical background for 
complete understanding, the general 
nature of the book gives an overall 
view of chemical pest control. The 
introduction covers various phases of 
insect control other than chemical 
and this is followed by a brief study 
of the insect proper and an outline 
of methods of pest control. Each of 
the insecticides is then taken up and 
covered briefly. The book concludes 


with a chapter on weed control 


Cotton Production, Marketing 
and Utilization, edited and published 
by W. B. Andrews, Agronomist, Mis- 
sissippi State College and Experi 
ment Station, State College, Miss., 
476 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 


This book is a compilation of 
articles by various specialists covering 
most phases of cotton production, 
marketing and uses. It covers cotton 
varities, breeding, fertilization, cul- 
tural practices, insect and disease con- 
trol, harvesting. ginning, warchous 
ing, etc 


Nonmetallic Minerals, by 
Raymond B. Ladoo, Consulting En- 
gineer and W. M. Myers, Chief, Di- 
vision of Mineral Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
second edition, 605 pages, illustrated, 
cloth binding. 

The book covers the materials 
in the mineral kingdom known as 
nonmetal, which are important in the 
helds of construction, ceramics, fer- 
tilizers and chemical industries. The 
minerals are listed in alphabetical 
order with a standard outline. 


Plant Growth Substances, 
edited by Folke Skoog, published by 
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University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son, Wisc., 476 pages, illustrated, 
cloth binding, price $6.00 


This book is a compilation of 
papers of various authors on growth 
substances as presented at round ta- 
ble discussions and general meetings 
September 5-7, 1949 at the Centen- 
nial Symposia on Mineral Nutrition 
of Plants at Madison, Wisconsin. The 
book is divided into eight sections 
covering plant growth substances: 
growth substances in plant metabol 
ism; tissue responses to growth sub- 
stances; practical applications of 
growth regulators; growth substances 
in vegetable developments; growth 
substances in reproductive develop: 
ment; growth substances in patho- 
logical growth: and vitamins and 
amino acids as growth factors. The 
papers have been classified to fit these 


various categories 


An index of chemicals and 
allied products manufactured and sold 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and its subsidiar- 
ies is compiled in a 260 page book, 
8 x 10 inches, bound in a flexible, 
leatheroid cover. The index is divid- 
ed into four parts: (1) Departmental 
Section, containing descriptions of all 
du Pont products by operating unit- 
and subsidiaries. Descriptions of the 
products include information on use, 
active ingredients, shipping contain- 
ers, and division of du Pont or subsi- 
diary supplying the item. (2) Trade: 
Mark Section, containing an alpha 
hetical listing of the du Pont trade- 
marks. Reference of the item to its 
description in section one is given. 
(3) Alphabetical Section, containing 
an alphabetical listing of du Pont 
products, with reference to descrip- 
tions in section one. (4) Geographical 
Section, listing the location of offices, 
plant, and certain stock points. 


an important 
book for those 
interested in 
any phase of 


PEST CONTROL 


County agents, extension and re- 
search specialists, manufacturers, 
salesmen, jobbers, dealers, purchasing 
agents, health officers, farmers and 
librarians have found this publica- 
tion to be extremely useful time and 
time again. Pesticide Handbook is 
the ONLY book giving complete 
up-to-the-minute information on near- 
ly 4,000 commercial products, com- 
pletely indexed by trade names, ac- 
tive ingredients and manufacturers. 


at your fingertips— 


You'll find a wealth of informa- 
tion on fungicides, insecticides, ro- 
denticides, adjuvants, diluents, com- 
patibilities, antidotes, and pest con- 
trol equipment. 


about the editor— 


Dr. Donald E. H. Frear, Editor 
of PESTICIDE HANDBOOK 1951, 
is one of the leading authorities on 
the chemistry of pesticides. He is 
the author of “Chemistry of Insecti- 
cides and Fungicides,” the first book 
dealing with this subject published 
in the United States. In addition, he 
has written several other books, in- 
cluding “Chemistry of Insecticides, 
Fungicides, and Herbicides”. Dr. 
Frear is Professor of Agricultural and 
Biological Chemistry at The Penn- 
svivania State College. 


Nearly 1 00 Plus use per 
y ages copy for 
oe F . mailing costs 


Send Today 
PESTICIDE HANDBOOK 


P. O. Box 798 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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AGAIN! | 


Commercial Ferti- 
lizer Attachment 


Hood—Two Sizes: 


“The NEW LEADER’ 
leads the field 


with its new 
“‘Motor-Driven Spreader “’ 
offering greater accuracy of spread 


19-foot or 23-foot 


with the most positive feed on the market! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES — Uniformity of 
spread is not dependent on truck speed. Motor 
is mounted on catwalk and drives only the twin 
distributor discs at a constant speed, assuring 
full width of spread at all times together with 
uniform distribution. 


Conveyor is separately driven from truck 
drive shaft by a series of V-belts to deliver the 
correct amount per acre—regardless of truck 
speed or regardless of whether the truck is driven 
in low, super-low or any other gear. 


Conveyor speed is, therefore, positively syn- 


chronized with speed of the rear wheels of the 
truck and at each revolution of the rear wheels, 
the conveyor moves a given distance regardless 
of the truck’s speed. Amount of material de- 
livered by conveyor does not vary with hilly or 
soft field conditions. 


Spreader Body Lengths (inside measure) are 
9’, 11°, 13° and 15°. Other body lengths on 
special order. 


Note: When Spreading Attachment is folded 
up for road-traveling position, width 
is approximately 7°-5”. 


SELF UNLOADING TRANSPORT 


“The NEW LEADER” Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 


The 20-ton capacity transport above is shown with 
elevator in place and ready to load a NEW LEADER 
Spreader truck. These units are proving very profit- 
able; in bad weather they eliminate demurrage on rail- 
road cars; fertilizer gets to the job quickly and spreader 
trucks can be kept working in the field. The transport, 
being a self-unloading unit, leaves the tractor truck 
free to return to pick up another transport load. These 


units have four individual compartments of 5 tons each. 
Each compartment may be unloaded independently of 
the others. Compartments and rear endgate are remov- 
able so that bagged and packaged goods may be hauled 
instead of bulk loads. Capacity 5 tons to 25 tons, lengths 
from 11 ft. to 40 ft. Written warranty with all NEW 
LEADER equipment. Write today for specifications, 
prices, etc. Fast delivery service sells fertilizer! 


FREE! Write for “The Story of a Custom Fertilizer Spreading Service” 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 
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Innis to Handle Repellents 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York, manufacturers of insecticides, 
chemicals and gums, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributors for two 
Goodrite repellents manufactured by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. The products, No-Nib'! 
for repelling rabbits and Z. I. P. for 
repelling deer have as active ingredi 
ent a non-poisonious material that has 
a very bitter taste which discourages 
deer and rabbits from feeding 

” 

C & C Offers Reprint 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Division, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York has announced the 
availability of a reprint of “Herbi- 
cidal Properties of Sodium 2,4-Di- 
chlorophenoxyethy! Sulfate” by L. J 
King, J. A. Lambreth, and T. P 
Finn. The paper is reprinted from 
Contributions from Boyce Thompson 
Institute, pages 191-208 October- 
December, 1950 and discusses 1 new 
chemical that shows properties of 
heing an effective herbicide. It is nor 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY INC. 
Dept. A, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
CHICAGO, ILL. PASADENA, TEX. PALO ALTO, CALIF. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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injurious to plants when sprayed or 
dusted directly on the foliage at the 
concentration needed to kill seedlings 
in the soil. 


Announce New Paste Mixer 

L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., 
Jersey City, have developed a new 60 
gallon paste mixer. The mixer, made 
of stainless steel, has a rectangular 
mixing tank with a half round bottom 
with inside dimensions of 51” long, 
30” wide and 18%” maximum depth 
The tank is steam jacketed for 36” 
of its length for steam heating. A 
full-length, stainless steel, spiral agita- 
tor with inner and outer ribbons hav- 
ing opposite thrusts is the mixing 
action. The agitator is driven through 
a 4 to 1 reducing chain drive at ap 
proximately 87 rpm by a 2 hp motor 


Meeting Scheduled 


The American Society of 
Agronomy meeting will be held at 
State College. Pa.. on August 13-15, 
1951 


ALDRIN DUSTS & SPRAY 
BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


CALGREEN 


CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS 

HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
PARATHION DUSTS & SPRAYS 


PARIS GREEN 
POTATO DUSTS 


TOMATO DUST 


Dr. Kotila Dies 

Dr. John Ernest Kotila, 58, 
plant pathologist and mycologist with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture died recently. Dr. Kotila was 
chiefly responsible for the discovery 
of a boron deficiency which caused 
blackening of the tops of sugar beets 
in Michigan. 

. 

New Mo. Fertilizer Plant 

A new fertilizer plant is being 
constructed for Missouri Plant Food 
Co., Inc., near Sikeston, Mod. The 
plant will consist of a building 90 
x 450 feet in size, and is expected to 
employ from 80 to 100 persons when 
completed. Executives of the com 
pany include L. G. Black, Monroe 
Hoffman, Earl Day and Rex Mor 
gan, all of Corning, Ark., and Rob 
ert Yates, Charleston, Mo. 

* 

Bemis Manager Dies 

Harvey W. Clements, man 
ager of the Chicago general sales 
livision of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
since 1930, died April 11 in Chicago 


INSECTICIDES 


SODIUM ARSENITE 


TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS 


FUNGICIDES 


COPPER HYDRO 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
DRY LIME SULFUR 
SULFUR DUSTS 
WETTABLE SULFUR 


AGROX & MERGAMMA 
(Seed Protectants) 


ATLACIDE—Weed Killer 
CHLORAX SPRAY POWDER 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
SODIUM CHLORATE 

2, 4-D SPRAYS & DUSTS 

2, 4,5-T BRUSH KILLERS 


SHED-A-LEAF—Defoliant 
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New Nicotine Synergists 

Nicotine becomes more effec 
tive when it is mixed with polyethyl 
eneglycol derivatives, according to 
an account in a new bulletin of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, written by Neely Turner of 
the Station staff, and Dr. D. H. Saun 
ders and Dr. J. J. Willaman of the 
Regional Research Labora 
tory, Philadelphia 

Research of this type can be 
used by insecticide manufacturers in 


Eastern 
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FREE! 
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Tomatoes,” “Better 
Potato Yields,"” 


Basic Copper 
phate.” 


producing better formulations of stan 
dard insect-killing materials, it says 
In this particular experiment, thirty 
polyethyleneglycol compounds were 
tested Or these, five increased the 
toxicity of nicotine by tenfold or 
more, while others increased its kil 
ling power to a lesser degree 

The tests were made by spraying 
nicotine alone and nicotine combined 
with one of the polyethyleneglycol 
derivatives on common aphids and 


comparing the results of the two 


Tests were also carried on whereby 
the same materials were injected di- 
rectly into the blood stream of milk 
weed bugs. Here, results were en 
tirely different. Little or no increase 
in toxicity was noted and, in some 
cases, toxicity actually decreased 

Explaining the difference in 
results with the two methods of ap 
plication, the authors state that the 
polyethyleneglycol derivatives increase 
the toxicity of nicotine by improving 
its ability to 
cuticle 

They concluded that “the 
tenfold increase in the toxicity of 


penetrate the insect 


nicotine applied by spraying with 
the more effective of these polyethyl 
eneglycol derivatives seems large 
enough to be of practical value” 

Insecticide manufacturers and 
others interested in improved insec- 
ticide formulation can obtain a copy 
of the bulletin by writing to The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, P. O. Box 1106, New 
Haven. Ask for it by name and num 
ber, Bulletin $43, “The Effect of 
Some Polyethyleneglycol Derivatives 
on the Toxicity of Nicotine to In 
sects.” 

. a 

Materials Handling Show 

The Materials Handling Ex 
position was held at Chicago's Inter 
national Amphitheatre April 30-May 
4, with displays covering some 8 
acres. Two hundred and forty com 
panies displayed new models of ma 
terials handling devices, including an 
out-of-door area where trucks and 
lift conveyors were demonstrated. In- 
cluded in the exhibit were devices 
for handling fertilizer materials 

. 


Dust & Fume Control Issue 

American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 
has issued a new periodical, “Indus 
devoted to dust 
and fume control. The issue contains 


trial Ventilation”, 


illustrated case histories on the ap- 
plication of “Dustube™ cloth-tube fil 
ters to dust control problems in the 
fertilizer and other industries. Sub 
sequent issues will present more data 
on dust and fume control in the indus: 
try. Copies are available upon request 
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Drums of aldrin being loaded on 
plane for shipment to Iran for grass- 
hopper control. 


A 13-ton load of aldrin was 
sent via air to Iran to help control 
the record infestation of locusts in 
that country, it is reported by Julius 
Hyman & Co., Denver, manufac 
turers of the material. The cargo, 
numbering 73 drums weighing about 
384 pounds each, was loaded at Den 
ver and flown some 7,500 miles to 
Tehran. The insecticide was shipped 
in the form of a concentrate to mini- 


nize transpc tation expense 


Word from Iran indicated 
that a total of some 139,000 square 
miles was infected by the locusts 
which were described as being in 
the greatest number seen in 70 years 
Adult locusts were apparently com 
ing into the country from Pakistan, 
but many were starting to hatch in 
Iran, (some being in the second and 
third nymphal stages) .The tern 
tory involved is said to be most of 
the fertile southeastern Iran area 
bordering the Persian Gulf. Crops 
grown there include grains, vege 
tables and nuts. 


The two C-54 transports, con 
tracted by the Government to carry 
the toxicant, also carried six light 
planes equipped for applying insec- 
ticides. The smaller planes were re- 
garded as being more suitable for the 
hilly Iranian terrain. 


Dr. John Hardy, director of 
one of the argicultural research labor 
atories of Shell Chemical Corp., New 
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York also flew to Iran to aid in the 
fight against locusts, it was announced 
by the company. Dr. Hardy will help 
direct the application of the insecti- 
cide 

+ 


Error is Noted 

In our/January issue, page 67 
of Technical Briefs, credit for dis- 
tribution of a systemic insecticide 
called “Pestox 3° in Britain and 
France was given to Imperial Chem: 
ical Industries, Ltd. We have been 
corrected in the matter by Pest Con- 
trol Limited, Harston, Cambridge, 
who are the distributors of “Pestox 
3°. They also inform us that it was 
marketed to more than a limited ex- 


tent 


Bemis Has New Plant 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, has announced the completion 
of a multiwall plant and storage facil- 
ities at Peoria, Ill. The new building 
and storage space measuring approxi- 
mately 330 x 200 is in addition to 
the company’s multiwall paper ship- 
ping sack manufacturing plant in Pe- 
ora. 


HART 


(Continued from Page 57) 


terials. 

I am confident that industry 
will measure up to its responsibilities 
in 1951. I am sure that no farmer 
will find it necessary to forego chem- 
ical protection of his crops or live- 
stock, although he may not in all in- 
stances be able to obtain precisely the 
material desired. Yet we may be sure 
that satisfactory alternates will be 
available for whatever materials may 
be in short supply 

This is the challenge to our 
industry in 1951. We must be pre- 
pared to meet it, and I am confident 
that we will meet it. And as we do 
meet this challenge, once again indus- 
try will demonstrate (as it proved 
during World War II) that the manu- 
facturers and distributors of agricul 
tural chemicals have the “know-how”, 
the productive capacity and the dis- 
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Quick facts about FULD RY, 


Developed to meet the special 
blending requirements of a large fer- 
tilizer manufacturer, this modern in- 
stallation is typical of the many sizes 


BLENDING 
PLANTS... 


1. Chein bucket elevator hen- 


dies vp te 1000 cw. ft. 
per hour. 

High-speed clod breaker 
reduces material te re- 
quired size. 


. Self-cleaning belt conveyor 


feeds the pulverized meo- 
terial from cled breaker 
te screen. 


. Vibreting 4 =x 10° seporat- 


ing screen controls the size 
of all meterie!l fed inte 
hopper. 


. Reject pipes return over- 


size meoterial from screen 
te pulverizer to bucket ele- 
vetor for resizing. 

Collecting hopper under 


screen chorges pivoted dis- 
tributor. 


. Full-revolving distributor 


feeds screened material 
from hopper into section- 
a! bin. 


Johnson 65 cu. yd. Step- 
by-Step Bin, with fast- 
flowing 60 bottom slopes, 
hes four 15-yd. compert- 
ments arranged around 5 
ev. yd. central tank. 


Multipic-materiol weig. 
betcher, with 5,000-Ib. dial- 
head scale, accurately 
weighs 5 or more fine- 
grained moterials. 


. Mixing wnit (2-ton co- 


pacity). 


and types of Johnson plants available for mixing and blending all types 
of materials . . . manvally-operated or fully-automatic . . . engineered to 
meet your exact requirements. Your Johnson distributor can show you many 
time and labor-saving ideas on complete plants, or auxiliary equipment, 
that will increase your output and profit. See him, or write us today. 


Mail to: ©- S- JOHNSON ¢ 


© Sead us more dete on Johnson fertilizer blending plants. [) Hove Johnson distributer call. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
city 


Also interested 


| 
94 


CHAMP > . 
Oo. AIGN, ILL 


(Keehring Subsidiory 


tribution system to provide the pro 
tection American agriculture mus? 
have against insects, diseases and other 


pests **® 


NACA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 44) 


ganic insecticides which do a much 
more effective job but also bring about 
additional problems not dreamed of 
before. Among these are effective for 
mutations, compatibility of active in 
gredients and diluents; storage; and 
the corrosion and bulging of contain 
ers under some conditions. Solution 
of such problems can be worked out 
only by the close cooperation of all 


concerned, he said 


Allocations Soon 

TATING that allocations on cer 
S tain chemicals would become ef 
fective around May 1, L. N. Mark 
wood, of the Chemical Division of 
the National Production Authority, 
Washington, D.C. told the group on 
April 6 that sulfur would be among 
the first items to be allocated. On the 
other hand, he said, sulfur may be 
controlled without allocations if it 
seems possible to handle it in this 
manner. Mr. Markwood quoted sul 
fur figures from the Bureau of Mines 
showing how production of the ele 
ment had decreased during the past 
year while the demand had exceeded 
that of any other year on record 
Stockpiles of the material are now 
reduced to a maximum of § to 6 
months, he declared, which repre 
sents the smallest inventory seen in 
many years. One unknown factor. 
however, is the amount of sulfur 
now in the hands of consumers. An 
estimate of this which he described 
as a guess, may be around 00,000 

tons; a relatively small amount 
“It is absolutely essential that 
all consumers of sulfur conserve what 
supplies they receive until remedial 
measures now projected can restore 
equilibrium”, he emphasized. “The 
insecticide industry can very definitely 
assist in this conservation program 
by keeping to a minimum the sulfur 
content of fungicidal dusts and also 
by discouraging the use of sulfur 
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where there is not sure indication for 
its need.” he continued. 

Mr. Markwood pointed out 
also that the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture joins the NPA in making 
this request. “Evidence of the gov- 
ernment’s serious contemplation of 
the problem is shown by the cutback 
on sulfur exportation whereby a ceil- 
ing of about 25° below last year's 
shipments was placed on export li- 
censes for the first quarter of 1951.” 

Reviewing the problem sur- 
rounding defense orders of DDT, 
Mr. Markwood explained the mean- 
ing of the 25 limitation written 
into Order M-32. On the basis of 
estimated total output of 5 million 
pounds of DDT per month, it was 
calculated that 25 of each pro- 
ducer’s production during February 
and March would cover defense or- 
ders 

Recalling that some misunder- 
standing had arisen over the meaning 
of this percentage, Mr. Markwood 
explained the process as follows: 
“Order M-32 does not require that a 
producer shall mentally set aside or 
physically hold in reserve 25 percent 
of his output in anticipation of de- 
tense orders. The order requires only 
that if and when DO's are received, 
the producer must accept them up to 
25 percent of his output. If he finds 
himself with less than this percentage 
of DO's, he is free to dispose of the 
remainder at his discretion.” 

A meeting of the industry ad- 
visory committee on March 21 
brought out the fact that defense or- 
ders of some 4 million pounds of DDT 
were to be met by June 30, a figure 
which enabled the group to calculate 
that a 20 percent limitation would 
suffice for the months of April, May 
and June. Order M-32 was subse- 
quently amended accordingly, he said. 

Functions of NPA are to see 
that production for the defense ef- 
fort is maintained on a high level, 
Mr. Markwood explained. The first 
year of the current emergency may 
be the worst, he predicted, since 
many of the shortage problems in 
chemicals will be alleviated by the 
end of 1951. “By that time, expan 
sion programs will be well along and 
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deficiencies in various categories 
should be disappearing,” he declared 

Cedric Gran, chief of the agri- 
cultural and chemical fertilizer sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington, D.C., said that all 
price controls may be removed by 
July first, providing there is no wor- 
sening of the,;international situation 
He pointed out that the defense pro 
duction act expires June 30 and it 
is doubtful if there will be time for 
the Congress to reinstate it. Mr 
Gran, connected with the Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation of Baltimore. 
has been loaned to OPS by the cor 
poration. His talk was a feature of 
the program of Friday morning Ap 
ril 6. 

Lea S. Hitchner, NAC execu- 
tive secretary, Washington, warned 
the group that the Federal Trade 
Commission has men in the field 
checking inventory controls of indus- 
try, and added that there is no way 
of knowing in advance of the ar 
rival of such inspectors. He reviewed 
the history of the Delaney committee 
hearings in Washington, pointing out 
that although the record lacked a com- 
plete statement of the industry's 
viewpoint, representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to testify 
upon resumption of the hearing in 
April, would probably add some au- 
thoritative data to the record. (The 
Committee had refused to admit Mr. 
Hitchner’s prepared statement earl- 
ier in the hearing). 

The meeting terminated with 
president Hart commending the group 
for its attention and consideration. 

On the recreational side, the 
conventioneers found time to take in 
a water ski show, swimming, sun bath- 
ing, as well as side trips to interest- 
ing points in the Miami area. (See 
“Meeting Sidelights” story.) 


APFC MEETING 
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Robert A. Wall, vice-president, Na- 
tional Vocational Agricultural Tea- 
chers Association. 


A brief business session at 
which eight new members of the 
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HLW EMULGATE 


HOME, GARDEN SPRAYERS 


steam dispersers, high pressure and fog machines 


LIVESTOCK DIPS 


HLW EMULGATES provide 


the required stable emulsions for handpumps, knapsack sprayers, 


HLW EMULGATES, because of their ex 


tremely high degree of stability, in spite of severe contam 
ination can remain standing many months without draining or 


changing 


GROUND & AIR SPRAYERS Low-volume and low-pressure 


HLW EMULGATES provide mstantaneous and permanent 
Emul 


ilson Structure with little or no mechanical agitation 


AIR-BLAST SPRAYERS 


HLW EMULGATES, as glyceride 


onl 


solutions, act without plant damage, without untimely breakage 


and are harmless inside the plant tissues 
MIST & FOG SPRAYERS for al! atomized sprays 


tungicide oil solutions 


non emul 


afyng HLW CUPROILS are well-balanced insecticide 


and 


EMULSIFYING 


CONCENTRATES OF: 
INSECTICIDES, ORGANIC COPPER & MERCURY FUNGICIDES 


modern sprays for modern eguifment 


Emulsio™ ; 


Tas 
anon pe 


TEST HLW EMULGATES IN YOUR EQUIPMENT * APPLY TODAY * BE READY TOMORROW 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


[ 


FERTILIZER —use 


@ Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
ammonium sulphate—the element that is so es- 
sential to fertilizer because of its high nitrogen 
content. 


Tar Products Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Vv 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


AGRICULTURAL 
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Board of Directors will be elected, 
is scheduled for Saturday morning 
at 11:45 A.M. 


Judd Banquet Speaker 
EPRESENTATIVE Walter H. 
Judd (R-Minn.) will be the 
banquet speaker Saturday evening, 
June 16. His subject will be “Danger 
Signs in Our Domestic Economy.” 
A graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, where he earned his B.A 
and M. D. Degrees, Mr. Judd is 
widely known as an authority on 
American foreign policy. He was el- 
ected to the 78th, 79th and 80th 
Congress. During World War II he 
entered the United States Army as a 
private and was discharged as a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Field Artillery 
A meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Council is scheduled 
for June 17 at which time the Execu- 
tive Committee and Committee Chair 
men will be elected 
Entertainment features of the 
convention will include the annual 
golf and tennis tournaments and spe- 
cial events for the ladies. Committees 
for the 1951 sessions are as follows: 
Credentials—J. C. Crissey, 
president, G.L.F. Soil Building Serv- 
ice, Ithaca, New York, chairman; 
John R. Riley, Jr., vice-president, 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas 
City; Mrs. W. B. Hicks, president, 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Golf—Dean R. Gidney, Uni- 
ted States Potash Company, New 
York, chairman; C. F. Burroughs, 
president, F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va; R. B. Lenhart, 
G.L.F. Soil Building Service, Ithaca, 
New York; W. F. McLane, Lyons 
Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Florida 
and John A. Roberts, Pioneer Phos- 
phate Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Tennis—Alfred J. Dickinson, 
VirginiaCarolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., chairman; Benjamin 
H. Brewster, Jr., Baugh & Sons, Bal- 
timore, Md. and William J. Rabel, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York 
City 
Hospitalitv—Fred J. Woods, 
president, The Gulf Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Tampa, Florida, chairman: 
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John Hall, Potash Company of Am- 
erica, Washington, D. C.; R. F 
Boynton, United States Potash Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.; Roy F. Camp, 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New 
York City; W. B. Copeland, Smith 
Douglass Company, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va.; J. D. Stewart, Jr., Federal Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky; 
G. Tracy Curiningham, Armour Fer 
tilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga; Dr. S. 
F. Thornton, F. S. Royster Guano 
Company, Norfolk, Va. and E. M 
Kitchen, Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wisc 

Ladies—Mrs. J. D. Stewart, 
Jr., Louisville, Kentucky, chairman; 
Mrs. Horace N. Albright, New York 
city; Mrs. Harvey B. Caldwell, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Mrs. L. Dudley 
George II, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs 
John E. Sanford, Atlanta, Georgia 
and Mrs. G. A. Woods, Raleigh. 
North Carolina. 
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the nitro groups are in other posi 
tions. 


Selective Systemics 

HE next group is the seletive 

systemic herbicides. 2,4-dichlor- 
ophenoxyacetic acid is probably the 
outstanding example of this type of 
compound. A small amount of chem 
ical placed on a plant is absorbed 
into the system and transported to 
other parts of the plant, resulting in a 
general collapse of susceptible plants. 
This is the reason for calling it a 
systemic material. They are also com 
monly called plant hormones or plant 
growth substances. 

The use of 2,4-D as an herbi 
cide, probably resulted from inten- 
sive action by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and a number of agri 
cultural colleges and universities to 
supply a plant killer for use by the 
army. The Chemical Warfare Serv 
ice supported much of the work that 
resulted in bringing 2,4-D to use 
In fact, the first production of 2,4-D, 
to the writer's knowledge, was for 
an order by the Chemical Warfare 
Service. It did not take long to recog 
nize the possibilities of using this 
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chemical to control weeds in lawns 
and then, in farm crops. 2,4-D-di 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid is manufac- 
tured from 2-4 dichlorophenol and the 


tions on the market was the effect 
of hard water which caused plugging 
of spray nozzles and machine pumps 
This was overcome by the use of se- 


fully 


easily for highway trevel 


sodium salt of monochloroacetic acid 
It is a comparatively simple reac 
tion. The formulations are principally 
amine salts which are soluble in wa 
ter. The alkanolamines and the alky- 


lamines have all been used success 


One of the first problems en- 
countered in offering these formula- 


curd. Esters of 2,4-D dissolved 


sively. Earlier, 2,4-D was applied at 


, 


in 80 to 120 gallons of solution 


bbug i be 
the ONLY spreader that gives uniform distribution? 


If you throw a handful of fertilizer into a field, the heavy bits naturally 
go farther than the fine powders— you get uneven distribution. You can 
see for yourself why any “spreader” that throws lime and fertilizer és 
bound to give uneven distribution. That's why Hercules uses an entirely 
different principle to build a spreader that actually spreads fertilizer, 
instead of throwing it. With this exclusive Hercules principle, chain 


conveyors pull the material across a diagonally- 
cut distributor plate, so that it drops uniformly 
at all times. 

What's the result? Better crops. More profits. 
No more soil burn. No spotty concentration 
of materials. No waste distribution. Lime and 
fertilizer spread evenly, no matter what the 
weather, in 20-foot swaths. Gives accurate 
quantity control from 200 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. per 
acre. Spreads all types of agricultural limes and 
fertilizers, dry or moist. 


questering agents of various types 
which threw the calcium and mag 
nesium ions into a complex which 
would not result in a precipitate or 


emulsifiable oils are also used exten 


the rate of 1 to 2 pounds per acre 


CD, lrcald the only spreader that SPREADS 
fertilizer instead of throwing it! 
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HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

| Dept. 504. GALION, OHIO 

| Please send me— 

| [) Mere informetion on the revolutionary sew Hercules 
Soreoder 

! [) Details on how | con get o profitable deoler f hise for 

| the new Hercules Soreader 

| 
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Moceuler 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
GALION, OHIO 


is now almost standard practice to use 
from 4 to 8 ounces of the chemical 
per acre in 5 to 10 gallons of water 
for selective 
whereas 3 to 4 pounds per acre is 
used for brush control. The low gal- 
lonage applications resulted in the 


spraying in crops, 


development of a large number of 
low-pressure, low-volume spray ap- 
plicators. These sprayers also had the 
advantage of being much lower in 
cost than the standard high-pressure 
large-volume spray machines. A high- 
pressure machine costs several thous- 
and dollars, where some of the low 
volume, low-pressure machines are 
sold as low as $150.00 to $200.00 
Another chemical in this class which 
was developed in England and used 
extensively there because of their sup- 
ply of ortho-cresol is 4-chloro-2-toloxy 
acetic acid. As yet, this material has 
not had too much use in the United 
States although apparently it may 
have a number of specific uses 
Soon after 2,4-D was develop- 
ed, a number of tests were run on 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid 
which is manufactured from 2,4,5- 
trichlorophenol and the sodium salts 
of monochloroacetic acid. Other iso- 
mers of trichlorophenol have been 
tried, but none of them have the 
potency of the 2,4,5-trichlorophenol 
derivative. This chemical has a num- 
ber of specific uses in the agricultural 
field, but its principal application is 
for the control of undesirable brush 
on farms and utility rights-of-way. 
Earlier, the isopropyl ester, the ethyl 
ester, and others were used in oil 
solution for application to brush and 
woody plants. Generally, in brush 
work, it is desirable to use a larger 
volume than in control of weeds 
in grain. Although 80 to 100 gallons 
are desirable, it is possible to use low 
gallonage, and as further experience 
is gained, airplanes are likely to be 
used to control brush successfully. 
Because of the volatility or — 
claim of undesirable effects due to 
the volatility of a number of alkyl 
esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, much 
work was done to develop lower vola- 
tile esters. As a result, a number of 
new lower volatile esters are avail- 
able, and they do have more effective 
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Run for your lives. Travel light. Leave everything 
behind. I've just gotten the word from the boys. 
They say the bugs down the road a piece never 
had a chance. 


They were wiped out in their tracks by farmers 


ORIGINATORS OF 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


who swooped down on ‘em armed to the teeth. 
They're all using Geigy's dusts and sprays — the 
most potent pesticides you bugs have ever seen. 


Well, so long, boys. See you sometime, some- 


where, maybe. 


89 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


lowa; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Orlando, Fla.; Walla Walla, Wash. 


Deoler & Distributor Inquiries Invited 
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Your Insurance 


for hotter Crops! 


CORONA 


CORONA 
®@ ARSENATE OF LEAD 


@ MICRONIZED 50% 
WETTABLE DDT 


@ MICRONIZED WETTABLE 
and DUSTING SULFURS 


TREE WOUND DRESSING 


COROTHION (15% 
Wettable Parathion) 


CORONA “26” (Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulphate) 


| lw liquid ins 
that are = out Bh 


Insecticide formulations that can be applied as liquids 
are proving not only more easy to use and less wasteful, 
but most efficient as killers. 


You'll find Nopco 1219-A our specifically developed 
emulsifier for Toxaphene, Chlordane, BHC and Aldrin 
gives concentrates that are unsurpassed. 


Consider these outstanding advantages: 


GOOD EMULSIFIABILITY: Nopco 1219-A is a 
100% active blend of chemicals that gives a very 
high degree of emulsifiability of Toxaphene, Chlor- 
dane, BHC and Aldrin. 


CORONA 


AGRICULTURAL DUSTS 


Protect vegetable crops with 


ANTI-CORROSIVE PROPERTIES: Nopco 1219-A 
has the unique property of inhibiting deterioration 
of concentrates packaged in metal containers—a 


finely ground, carefully formu- 
lated and blended dusts, em- 
bodying such well known ingre- 
dients as BHC, Calcium Arsenate, 
DDT, Parathion, Rotenone, Toxa- 
phene, Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate, 
Sulfur, Carbamates (Coromate, 
Corozate, Dithane). Use Corona 
for best results. 


valuable factor when drum linings become chipped 
in transit. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER RESISTANCE: Com- 
pounding with Nopco 1219-A assures both hard 
and soft water emulsion stability—with effectiveness 
up to 2000 p.p.m. of hardness. 


STABILITY: Insecticides compounded with Nopco 


1219-A are highly stable to acidity of the toxicants 
when in concentrate form. And the versatility of 
Nopco 1219-A permits preparation of either quick- 
breaking emulsions or permanently stable emulsions. 


See your dealer or write for 
full information about Corona’s 
New Brush ond Weed Control LOW COST: The low cost of Nopco 1219-A permits 
Chomieste. economical production of superior, long-life insec- 
ticides that do a quick and complete job of pest 
elimination. 


Full information, including formulas, is yours for 
the asking . . . and remember, our Technical Service 
stands ready to help you solve any specific insecticide 
formulation problems. 


Corona Chemical Division “Ree. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Ji) NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


go gun haualllimamimmcciet i el Harrison . . . . . New Jersey 
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ness in controlling a number of brush 
species. The polypropylene glycol 
| ester of 2,4,5-T is considerably 
more effective in controlling hard-to 
kill woody plants than are the com- 
mon alkyl esters. The market for con- 
trol of weedy vegetation is fairly large 
but does not compare with the con 
trol of weeds on agronomic crops 
Recently, the USDA and the Texas 
Experiment Station have announced 
recommendations for the control of 
mesquite. There are approximately 76 
million acres of mesquite and years of 
work have been done to find an eco 
nomic control. It is quite possible that 
this may be accomplished with these 
newer esters of 2,4,5-T 
Another classification of her 
hicides are those which kill or con 
trol undesirable grasses. One of the 
remarkable new chemicals to come 
on the market was sodium trichloro- 
acetate, commonly called sodium 
TCA. This material, used at 50 to 
100 pounds per acre, will control 
Johnson grass, quackgrass, and other 
perennial grasses. When used in 
lower quantities, such as 4 to 8 pounds 
per acre, it will control annual gras: 


ses in crops such as sugar beets with 
out materially affecting the beet crop 


Its action is systemic 


RESEARCH 


(Continued from Page 51) 


aweetpotatoes, vegetables, and other 
crops. The golden nematode of po- 
tatoes 1s a serious Menace to potato 
production on Long Island. And 
many of the country’s sugar-beet 
growing regions are infested with 
the sugar-beet nematode 
Experimental and commercial 
appheation of soil fumigants in nema- 
tode infested soils have resulted in 
substantial yield increases with a va 
riety of crops in many locations. Re- 
cent tests have shown that nematodes 
are an important factor in crop pro- 
duction over a much larger area than 
we have suspected. Experiments with 
fumigants in many areas where we 
have no previous knowledge of nema- 
tode infestations have produced yield 
increases of more than 20 percent 
Chloropicrin and methyl bro 
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mide are used primarily in green 
houses, nurseries, and seedbeds. Field 
fumigation has been made possible by 
the recent discovery that less expen 
sive chemicals, such as dichloropro- 
pene and ethylene dibromide, are ef 
fective and that strip, row, site, or 
spot fumigants often give adequate 
control 

Even these cheaper chemical 
treatments cost $35 to $40 per acre 
Therefore, their use is limited to 
high value crops such as tobacco, su- 


gar beets. and vegetables. About four 
million acres of crop land in the 
United States may be classed as pro- 
ducing crops of sufficient value to 
pay reasonable returns for soil fumi 
gation. Experimental evidence indi 
cates that soil fumigation would be 
profitable on at least three-quarters 
of this land. The best available esti 
mates indicate that enough fumigant 
is now being manufactured to fumi 
gate only about 150,000 acres—one- 
twentieth of the potential area) And 


 @nute 


801 Second Avenue 


1} 
CHEMICAL 3 ? 
- CORPORATION - 


SPECIALISTS IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


NOTED FOR 
Pioneering patented — mercury formulations 
such as 


* * 
Puratized 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


For eradication of apple scab 


Developing quality turf products 


such as 


PURATURF 


For control of turf diseases and crabgrass 
* 


Developing efficient emulsifiers 
such as 


SKIL 234B 


For use with chlorinated pesticides 


And other unusual specialties 
Based upon sound agricultural research 


Write for details 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


New York, New York 
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a substantial quanuty of the avail 
able fumigant will probably be used 
tor pineapple production in Hawai 

While the field of nematods 
control even now ts a big one. the 
real potentialities rest with extending 
economical soil fumigation to lower 
valued crops such as cotton and pea 
nuts. Cotton, for example, is being 
grown on more than 24 million acres 
this year, and nematodes are a ser 
ious problem over all of this area 
Experimental evidence indicates that 


substantial yield increases can be real 
ized from fumigating soil for cotton 
production, but the practice is not 
economical at present prices. A fumi 
gant that can be applied for $20 an 
acre would probably be used exten 
sively for cotton production in Calli- 
fornia. One that could be applied for 
$10 an acre would be economical 
over most of the cotton belt. If such 
chemicals can be developed, they will 
open the way for substantial increases 
in food and fibre production 


0 PICCO HI-SOLV 


solvents: 


AGRICULTURAL | 


* Increase the Effectiveness 
* Decrease the Cost 


OF YOUR PRODUCTS 


SPRAYS 


You can improve your sprays and at the same time cut 
costs, by using high-solvency, aromatic PICCO Hi-Solv 
Solvents. The analyses given below reveal characteristics 
that make these two Picco Hi-Solvs ideal for your use. 
Write for complete data and samples. 


Typical Analysis 


Hi-Solv 30 


Hi-Soly 473 


Specific Gravity 


Color 


Distillation Range, °F 266 
0.830 
Water White 
Flash Point 380 


374 400-520 
0.840 0.900--0.915 
Light Straw 


Tce 180° F- Coc 


_ PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants ot Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Po. 


The use of chemicals in pre 
serving crops and for improving crop 
quahty is another field that has re- 
ceived considerable scientific study 
during recent years. Extensive use 1s 
being made of chemicals to protect 
fresh fruits and vegetables from dis- 
ease damage during transit and stor- 
age. Chemicals such as borax, sodium 
ortho-phenylphenate, and chlorine 
compounds are used in washing most 
citrus fruit to prevent decay. Sodium 
chloro phenylphenate is used for con 
trolling decay in apples and pears 
from the Northwest. Sulfur dioxide is 
used in fumigating grapes to protect 
them against rot during transit and 
storage. Copper impregnated wrap 
pers are used for controlling grey 
mold rot on pears. Waxes (mixtures 
of paraffin and carnauba) are used 
to retard water losses from potatoes, 
cucumbers, rutabagas and various 
other vegetables 

As a result of chemical treat 
ments, marketing losses are being re- 
duced, nutritional values preserved, 
keeping quality improved, and th 
marketing season extended for many 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Further 


more, thousands of new chemicals 
ire being tested in current transpor 

1 and storage studies. For ex 
umple, nearly 2,000 


organ m 
pounds have heen tested, searching 
measures of controlling 
About 30 of them | 


promising antiseptic qualities 


for better 


citrus decay 


effectiv 


treatments has been worked out for 


A wide variety of 
horticultural crops. Commercial plant 
propagators are using plant growth 
regulators to induce rooting on hard 
Fruit 


prevent apples 


to-root cuttings growers re 


using them to 

pears from dropping to 

hefore they are ready to 
growers are using then 


ger their harvest periods 


hemical tre 


Other 
used to prevent po 
mons trom sprouting 
hasten the ripening of certain fruits, 
und to reduce hand labor in the pr 
duction of some horticultural crops 
Chemical thinning of apples, for ex 


imple, is becoming a commercial prac 
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tice in the Pacific Northwest. Last 
year about 20,000 acres of apple 
orchards were thinned with spray 
applications of dinitro at blossom 
time. Our experimental studies show 
that chemical apple thinning gives 
1 15 percent increase in yield for 
mly a fraction of the cost of hand 
thinning 


Defoliating Chemicals 
MPORTANT progress has been 
| made in the use of chemicals for 
defoliating crops, especially cotton 
Several different chemicals have been 
found to be effective in getting leaves 
to drop from cotton plants before 
picking time, thus helping to pre- 
vent boll rots, retarding deteriora- 
tion of fiber and seed, expediting 
hand picking, and increasing the efh 
ciency of mechanical picking. Last 
year, defoliating chemicals were ap 
phed to more than 1Y2 million acres 
if cotton—-about 8% of the crop 
Still, there are many problems 
with cotton defoliation yet to be 
solved. So far, completely satisfactory 
materials for all arid and semi-arid 
conditions, are lacking. Calcium 
cyanamide does a good job in humid 
areas where dew is common. None 
of the defolhiants so far discovered, 
however, are fully effective in the 
absence of dew. The current trend 
is toward the development of spe 
cialty defoliants— materials that are 
effective durng different stages of 
plant maturity and under a variety 
weather conditions 


A considerable increase in the 
demand for cotton defoliants may b: 
expected because of the manpower 
shortage. The availability of chemi 
cal maternals will have an important 
influence on the rate of expansion 
cotton defoliation in the immedi 
ate future. Every defohant so far 
developed is keyed to such critical 
materials as nitrogen, chlorine, sul- 
fur, and phenol. Furthermore, the 
use of these chemicals on other crops 
will compete with their use on cot- 
ton. For instance, some kind of de 

lating material will be needed this 
ear on about 45,000 acres of castor 
beans a new crop in American agri 


culture 
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Interest 1s developing in the 
use of chemicals to improve quality 
with a wide variety of crops. Some 
potato growers are using cyanamide 
and other chemicals to kill disease- 
infested vines before diseases move 
into the tubers. Earlier ripening of 
tomatoes has been obtained through 
the use of chemical compounds to 
reduce leaf ‘shade. Research men 
working with sugarcane are search: 
ing for a chemical solution to leaf 
problems in harvesting that crop 


New Application Equipment 

ODERN speed sprayers and 

boom equipment have speeded 
up field spraying and dusting and 
increased operating efficiency by re 
ducing labor costs. Soil fumigation 
on a field basis would be impossible 
without recently devised tractor 
drawn equipment to eject the chemi- 
cal below the surface of the soil 
Non-selective herbicides on such 
crops as cotton and onions could not 


For the complete line 
of spreader bodies, look 
to Baughman, because 


senate 
BUILDS ‘EM ALL ! 


13 basic agricultural models . . . one or 
more is engineered and built to fit vour 
specific needs. 

Lengths from 9 to 33 ft. (5 to 30 tons 
capacity) . . 1 to 6 compartments for 
selective unloading. 

Available with single or double distributor. 
Available in 4 different gear reductions 
and flight spacing as desired to control 
volume from a few hundred Ibs. per acre 
to 3 or more tons per acre. 

Complete selection of bottom widths, top 
widths and degrees of side slope. 

Built of high tensile alloy steel to assure 
maximum payload. 

Baughman’s NEW Oil Sealed Clutch and 
3 Speed Transmission regulate rate of dis- 
charge from body. Velocity of spinner re- 
mains in constant ratio to engine speed 
due to new direct tvpe drive — permits 
wide, even spread at all times. 


Write for full information and 
our recommendations. More than 
25,000 Baughman Self-Unloading 
Bodies from coast to coast 


Model 0-2 Spreader Attachment 
~Gives uniform spread on the 


level, slopes or 


hillsides 


securly for highway travel 
for rock phosphate, dry 


ered lime and 


terials 


Model 235 


many other 


Fertilizer Sprayer. 


Holds the material to the ground 


and makes 


stick. Covers as 


high as 4 acres to the mile at 
15 miles per hour. High tensile 
alloy steel construction. Rubber 


and canvas 


blowing 


curtains prevent 


JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Pe Nett tN.| BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 


SS —SOS HIPMAN ROA 
Sat 851 S D 


“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You” 
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be used without sprayers designed t 
control chemical placement. Protec 
tive shields and hoods have only 
recently been perfected to direct a 
spray pattern so that weeds between 
rows can be covered without wetting 
rop plants 


The disc: 


principk ¥ low-gallonag 


very and exploitation 


for weed control has been 


Without low-gal 


‘ 


spray equipment, the field 


sywnihcant 


million crop acres f 


weed control last year would have 
impossible. The 


uniform 


heen economically 
new ecyuipment permits 
herbicidal spraying with less than 5 
r per acre compared 


tor old 


type sprayers. Airplanes with a spray 


Wf carr 


with $0 gallons and more 


tank capacity ol 150 yallons can 
spray 30 acres or more with each 
id. With old-type 


permitted spraying only 2 or 3 acres 


equipment, which 


ad, airplane spraying was un 


momical under many farm cond: 


A World of 


DEPENDABILITY 
In Cooper Products 


Finest Emulsions of 
TOXAPHENE 
ALDRIN «+ DIELDRIN «+ CHLORDANE + DDT + BHC 


Backed by 
108 Years of Quality ¥ Service 


Wm. Cooper « Nephews, inc. 
1909 Clifton Avenve + Chicago 14, Illinois 
Established 1843 


Formulators * Processors * Packegers * Branches Throughout the World 
Cooper Delivers the Goods * No Order Too Big or Too Small! 


tions. A weed control spray job ot 
the size undertaken last year involves 
handling about 34 million tons of 
arrier with low gallonage equipment 
With old-type equipment using + 
zallons per acre, it would have 
juired the handling of more than six 
million tons of carrier to do the same 
job! 

Good progress is being made 
in extending the same principle to 
spraying insecticides and fungicides 
Engineering studies 
DDT for corn borer control show 


that improved spray nozzles permit 


spraying 


effective control with as little as ten 
gallons of carrier per acre instead of 


0 or 8O gallons needed with old 
style nozzles 

There are promising possibil 
ties, too, for combining chemicals to 
lo more than one pest control job 
rom a single application. Farmers 
in southeastern States are already us 
ing soil treatments combining cyana 
mid and urea to control both weeds 
and fungus diseases in tobacco plant 
beds. Investigations are under way 
with combinations of insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and herbicidal materials 
The development of organic nitrogen 
has made it possible to combine pest: 
cides with nitrogen for certain foliage 
applications 

Science so far has made but a 
small beginning in developing chemi 
cals as a farming tool. In last year’s 
screening tests for plant growth regu 
lating activity, for instance, more 
than a hundred new compounds were 
found to he sufficiently active to war 
rant further study. Thousands more 
are waiting to be tested, and even 
more are being compounded 

Exploratory studies with va 
rious mew chemicals suggest a wide 
range of possible new agricultural 
uses. For example, chemicals have 
been found that make plants hold 
water longer after they have been 
treated and harvested These find 
ings raise the question whether chem: 
cal means might be perfected to make 
plants resist drought 

Plant materials have long been 
used as a source of such insecticides 
as nicotine, rotenone, and pyrethrum 
Now, the use of plant materials as 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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a source of plant hormones is being 
investigated. Initial studies have in- 
dicated considerable stimulation of 
plant vigor from their application 

In conclusion, four points 
should be emphasized: First 
Through recent research a tremen 
dously wide range of practical farm 
uses for chemical materials have been 
developed. Consequently, agricultural 
chemicals in agriculture are essential 
to meeting present and future food 
needs 

In addition to herbicides, 
tungicides, soil fumigants, and chemi 
icals for retaining and improving crop 
quality, spectacular advances have 
heen made in the field of insect con 
trol, and in the application of chemi 
cal fertilizers in crop production. In 
total, new developments with chemi 
cals represent one of the most im 
portant recent advances in modern 
farming 

Second—-We have made but a 
small beginning. Experimental studies 
now under way promise hundreds of 
additional new uses, tailor-made to 
meet specific problem conditions 

Third——The newness of certain 
chemical developments in agriculture 
should be underscored. Many mod- 
ern uses have been perfected since 
World War Il. In my opinion, the 
potentialities of chemicals in agricul- 
ture at this time are comparable 
those typified by hybrid corn fifteen 
years ago 

The final point has to do with 
capitahzing on these potentialities 
Farmers will need huge quantities of 
chemical materials if the nation is 
to realize full benefit from our new 
discoveries. Arrangements must be 
made for shifting and expanding the 
production of chemicals as needed 
Historical records of agriculture’s 
past use of chemicals are woefully in 
adequate as a yardstick for measur 


ing future needs 


SIDELIGHTS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


share of customers. There were no 
steeds running named “DDT” or 
‘Benny Hex’. but there was lots of 
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conversation in the stands that must 
have been rather mysterious to the 
regular cusomers, between trying 


pick the next winner 


Your reporter, being one-third owner 
of a one eyed race horse, felt con- 
strained to join the horse followers on 
several occasions, having a natural in- 
terest in seeing what other folks are 
doing with théir so-called thorough- 
breds. We can advise Sen. Kelauver 
that it doesn’t seem like gambling at 
Gulfie. and perhaps it really isn't. 


7 * 7 

Captain of the horse track 
team was Pittsburgh Bill (Handicap 
per) Houde. Bill Merritt, Paul Betts 
and Jack Moore also won minor a 
wards, the latter three being followers 
of your agent’s special system for 
heating such tracks as Gulfstream 
Winner of a number of used mutuel 
tickets, was Paul (Plunger) Mayfield 


* * - 


Speaking of systems, the co 
inventors of the famous Maughan 
System for beating the dog tracks, 
Frankie Maughan of R & H, and his 
brother, Doug. of Cal-Spray, were 
both present. Their secret weapon 1s 
to grab a quinella in each race on the 
1-2 combination, while secretly bet 
ting the No. § dog in the straight 
pool. This was the devasting formula 
that killed the Tampa track at last 
year's AAEE meeting, but it did no 
more than paralyze Miami. And this 
agent's variation on the system didn’t 
work at all. Ed Phillips got into the 
combination just the wrong night 


* al a 


What can you think of more 
incongruous than Rus Stoddard and 
Dr. Haller trying to dope out the win- 
ner of the ninth race at the dog track, 

a 2,016 ft. gallop for worn-out 
greyhounds? The answer could possi 
bly be Hyman’s Newt Hall and Van 
Winkle, chaperoned at this session by 
their attractive wives. It was remark 
able, incidentally, what the Florida 
convention site did to build up the 
feminine attendance Two other 
Denver couples to attend were the M 
H. Rosemans and Phil Mozer, (Chem 
Corp. of Colorado) — advertising 
Champions of Ag. Chemical’s biggest 


issue so far. 
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MIXED TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


We are in a position to supply lorge or small orders 
of most any Mineral Solts mixtures. 


One of the foremost producers of agricultural chem- 
icals ond soluble Mineral Salts. 
¥%& COPPER SULPHATE 
% ZINC SULPHATE 
% MANGANESE SULPHATE 
%& COPPER CARBONATE 
¥%& FERRIC IRON SULPHATE 


SULPHIDE 


For further inf ion write the T. Corpora- 
tion, Gront Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE TMC CORPORATION 
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Though the Flamingo is not a 
beach front hotel. the managers have 
done the next best thing in bringing 
the beach to the hotel. There was a 
generous sand beach around the out- 
door pool, and with Mrs. Hart as the 
lady lifeguard. and Cyanamid’s cabana 
handy for refreshments, the pool was 
a popular spot the moment the meeting 
sessions ended. 


The # conven 
tioneers, were havi wonderful 
time for themselve m the beach 


dancing in the evening 


is worth 


Figures don't lie! One ounce ot 


kill 25 rats. It is estimated that 


ind taking advantage of the enter 
tainment provided by the ladies com 
mittee. This committee, incidentally, 
did an outstanding job of keeping 
the ladies well occupied. Headed by 
Mrs. J. K. Sparkman, the remainder 
if the committee included Mesdames 
Rager, Bellows, Hart, Leonard and 
Hitchner 


Here 


sociation that seems able to run a 


incidentally, is one as 


meeting without carding 


2500 pounds of feed 


PAENTISS WARFARIN CONCENTRATE® can 
25 rats consume or damage 2500 


pounds of feed and grain annually. Multiply that by the average rodent 
population that plunders vour stored grain and teed, and you can see 


how great your crop loss actually is. 


Wartarin Concentrate. 


Swing the balance in your tavor with 
It kills by producing internal hemorrhage 


RAX is the name tor Prentiss 


PRENTMS WARPARIN CONCENTRATE’ 
It is a tasteless and odorless 


rodenticide that is easily fed to rats and mice, and its cumulative eftect 


cesstully controls a rat and mouse popula 
tion and then helps prevent its rebuilding. 
Farmers who have used eax experimentai 


yrevents any chance of accidental poisoning ot humans or pets. RAX suc 


ly have reported easy, economical and sate ‘ es 
Re P a READER'S 


control of rats and mice on the tarm. 


sults fpam_all over the country indicate that 
RA is —— in killing rats ) 
Thin >. # 
cd Fs : Ss 


| > 
piel twar7 U.S. Patent No, 2.42 


I'm interested in your PRENTISS WARFARIN 
PRENTISS DRU CENTRATE (RAX powder) Rat Cantrol Program. 
Please send full details. 
CHEMICAL CO. 


ORMERLY 


R. J. Prentiss & Co., Inc. 


110 William St., New York, N. Y 


9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il 
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addresses from eight m the morming 
until six at mght. They concentrate 
the general open sessions into the 
mornings, leaving the afternoons free 
for the special work of committees, 
and for the thousands of little mfor 
mal sessions where people accomplish 
the things they really came to the 
meeting to do 
“ee 

One thing this reporter never 
got around to checking on was th 
display of “rare tropical foliage” 
which was supposed to be on exhihtt 
wit the door just beyond the bar 
But nothing in the way of tropical 
foliage would surprise us. No, noth 
ing, not after viewing the tropical 
foliage that Gus Asheraft has grown 
Folks, he has a mustache that Capt 
Kidd himself would have envied! 

* * a 

WANTED” 
out for Byron Webster for break 
ing the lady photographer's camera 


circulars are 


And, we might add, he was guilty of 


another misdemeanor in neglecting 
his usual hfeguarding chores. He'll 
have to do better at Spring Lake 
”” your agent will insist on appoint 


mother assistant lifeguard 


. * . 


ment of 


Ex-prez. Grub Leonard was on 
hand as usual,complete with his 
white shoes, celebrating his birthday, 
w Mrs. Leonard's, or someone's. But 
Wood, who will 


have to give an account of himself at 


Spring Lake. Bill Andrews too 


. . * 


we missed Henr 


The “Toxaphene Special”. Her- 
cules Powder Company's specially 
equipped DC-3. made the flight to Mi- 
ami from Wilmington. with Hercules 
executives Yates, Mayfield and Rapp 
playing host. Two miles up in the air. 
breathing oxvgen - there seems nothing 
at all strange in plaving seven card 
stud, high-low. three cards down, four 
up. with your low hole card wild. And 
sometimes the one-eyed Jacks too. And 
how that Doc Alexander understands 
the game. All needed to make “poker 
in the sky” complete was Len Gopp. 


> . * 

One of the most uncrowded 

trips on rece rd was enjoved by con 
ventioneers ledt.ng Neu York 


Orange Blossom” Apnl 2. Ongm 


on the 


ally scheduled as cial tre but 
. . 
later changed to a regular run, only 


(U-odd persons were ttlimg around 
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im the 14-car And of 
these, all but four or five were headed 
for the The club car, 
looked like a pesticide convention it 
self, with well-known trade person- 
ages on deck such as John Rodda, 
U.S.L; “Buck” Francis, Pennsalt; Jack 
Moore, Floridin Co.; Don Starr, 
S. B. Penick & Co.; Cy Haas and 
Bob Wert, Attapulgus Clay Co.; and 
Gordon Utter, Phelps-Dodge Refming 
Corp 


conveyance 


convention. 


Minature belle ‘of the train 
was Linda Fuestel, daughter of the 
Bill Fuestels, R. T. Vanderbilt Co 
Linda, about 5, seemed to be enjoy 
ing herself greacly. Others noted here 
and there on the train included Russ 
Dorman, Calif. Spray Chemical Co 
Ray Byrnes, Rohm & Haas, L. M 
Markwood of NPA; Pete McManus, 
GLF;, Friary Thompson, Prentiss Drug 


& Chemical: Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Stoddard, U Si: Mr and Mrs Har- 
old Noble, S. B. Penick & Co.; John 


H. Kennedy, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
F_ A. Lucard, Pennsalt; Mr. and Mrs 
J. V. Vernon, Niagara Chemical 
Div. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Miller, 
Atlas Powder Co.; Fred Shanaman, 
and Kenneth Krausche, Pennsalt 
Wally Moreland, NAC; Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Weed, John Powell and Co 
Ed Phillips, GLF; T. W. Brasfield, 
U. S. Rubber Co.; Ed Georgi, United 
Cooperatives; Carl D. Fischer, Car 
bide & Carbon Chemical Co.; How 
ard Grady, Calspray; and L. G. Mat 
thews, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. Relaxing after a long siege 
of arrangmg rail tickets for the group, 
was J. I. Shafer, B. G. Pratt Co., 
who looked plainly relieved that the 
battle was over 

With such a light load, the 
train dieseled into Miami a few min 
utes ahead of time! The trip was not 
but dry as well. No bar 


service beyond Washington! 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from Page 61) 


only light, 


field on April 21 using a Model No 
300 Planet Jr. drill with each treat 
Plots of 


200 seedlings each were staked out 


ment replicated four times 
m May 25 when the majority of the 
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plants were from two to three inches 
tall. Smut-affected seedlings 
noted at this time but no dead plants 
were evident until three weeks later 


were 


Counts on apparently smut-free plants 
were made on June 22 and August 2, 
and final data on smut-free bulbs at 
harvest on September 8. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 
show that technical thiram: (1) was 
somewhat less phytotoxic at the two 
lower dosage levels than “Arasan™ 
regardless of the age of the seed, (2) 


gave significantly better smut control 
“Arasan.” “Arasan SF,” and 
at all concentrations, and 


than 
“Tersan™ 
(3) did not 
with the rate of seeding except at 
the highest concentration (see “Mean 
200 plants” in 


interfere appreciably 


no. of feet of row 
Table 2). 

The _ pellets 
treatment with technical 
50% and 75° 


smoother and harder than those in- 


resulting from 
thiram at 


dosage levels were 


coyporating “Arasan™ or “Tersan”. 


every Sprajet nozzle is hand tested! 


Hand testing of every Sprajet Nozzle 
with @ chemical solution is undertoken 
at our factory to predetermine proper 
spraying potterns under simulated field 

diti The th gh of this test 
encbles us to UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE Sprajet Nozzles for one 
full spraying season ond assure users of 
efficient, trouble-free operation. 


THERE IS A Sprajet NOZZLE FOR EVERY JOB 
The full-size range of Sprajet tips, both flat fan and cone, assures 
users of a proper selection whether the job calls for spraying crops, 
pasture, live stock, brush or buldings. Today, Sprajet’s complete 
line is filling the needs of the country’s expanding spraying program. 
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SSS 
SSa& 
FITS ALL SPRAYERS! 


The universal interchangeability 
of SPRAJET ports and their in- 
creasing popvlerity «s original 
equipment has made SPRAJET the 


only replacement line that need 
be cerried tedey in order to 
service all makes of sprey rigs. 


705 McGee 


Nozzles—Suction Strainers—line Strainers—Double and Single 
Swivel Nozzles—Thioseal Check Volves—Venturi Check Valves— 
— Venturi Suction Valves. 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For information on the chemical 
solution application per ecre 
wsing SPRAJET nozzles at dif- 


free 
size Flo-Guide 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Ov 
oe RADIOACTIVE DUSTS 


SEND FOR — actuc! sample of 
felt used in MIKRO-COLLECTOR. 


The MIKRO-COLLECTOR® has virtually no rival in the 
collection of radioactive dusts of ultra-fine particle size. Its 
installations for this purpose alone, during the past year, have 
a combined capacity of more than 100,000 cfm 
A MIKRO-COLLECTOR can handle your job economically 
and efficiently, if it falls ~ either of these classifications - 

= FL "7 sph | 

2—Faull recovery “4 4 valuable product. 
This 1: made possible by the MIKRO-COLLECTOR's pressed 
felt filter medium and its Hersey reverse-jet cleaning ring, 
which assure enal rates and the very highest 
possible dust recovery 

“Patents applied for by HJ. Mersey, Ir. and Pulverizing Mochinery Compony 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY CC Compasey 
39 Chethem & 


MI ARO- CORES DR 


MIKRO- PULVERIZERS and MIKRO- ATOMIZERS 


SERVING THE 
HEART OF 
THE NATION 


WHERE PROFIT 


PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
1S YOUR PROBLEM... 


Let Us Compound and Distribute For You 


We carry inventories of raw 
a& 4-8 materials and containers .. . 
WEED KILLERS thereby eliminating your worries. 
. Build YOUR sales around OUR 
2457 services. 
BRUSH KILLERS 


Pesoncane We Are Equipped “Jo: 


. @ Compound liquids or powders 
por @ Automatically package 
. @ Design and produce your labels 
TOXAPHENE @ Worehouse your product. 
(and) 


. 
WARFARIN @ Make drop shipments. 


"PRIVATE BRANDS INC. | 


300 SOUTH 3*° ST., KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


PULMOSAN has the answer 
to your Breathing Hazards! 


PULMOSAN RESPIRATORS 
FOR DUSTS — MISTS — VAPORS 


specially de 
‘luding Para- 


Consult us on your needs! \\a signed 
models for nuisance and toxic tests inc 
thion. Pulmosan Respirators are reliable, rene 
easy-breathing. easily cleaned very dura 


rec mendation 


nina Safety Equipment Corp. 


644 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
1831 FRANKLIN AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizer Plants 


Phosphoric Acid 
Ammonium Sulfate 


Ammonia Oxidation 
Acid Proof Masonry 


We engineer, build and modernize sulphuric acid 
and tertilizer plants of all types and sizes. Before 
you build, expand or modernize your equipment, in 
any of the fields listed here—write for complete 
details concerning our services and recommendations 
We supply the right answers quickly! No obliga- 
tions. . . 


| Nicotay TiITLestaoD 


CORPORATION 


11 West 42nd Street New York 18,N ¥ 
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HAZARDS 


(Continued from Page 37) 


If. in handling, a quantity o! 
a hazardous, absorbable chemical 1s 
spilled accidentally on the clothing, 
the individual should immediately 
strip off all clothing and bathe in 
warm water, using soap. The advice 
f a doctor should be secured prompt 
ly Supply the doctor with the 
chemical name of the active ingre 
dient stated on the label, not the 
brand name, since this has no mean 
ing to the doctor. To prevent the ac 
cidental spilling of chemicals on the 
clothing, it is wise to wear rubber 
coats, hats, gloves, and boots 
When emptying packages of 

wettable powders of hazardous chemi 
cals, such as parathion, into the spray 
tank, a dust mask or respirator should 
he worn. Respirators approved bj 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines which pro 
tect against dust and organic vapors 
are 

1. Mine Safety Appliances Co.. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Chemical 

Cartridge Respirator No. CR 

45779 
> Willson Products Co., Reading 
Pa. Chemical Cartridge Resp 
rator No. 701 
American Optical Co., South 
bridge. Mass. Chemical Cart 
ridge Respirator No. R-5055 


If a dust-mask is used, the 


filters should be changed twice a day: 
if a gas-mask is used, the cartridge 
should be replaced after eight hours 
of actual use 

During the actual spraying or 
dusting operation, the operator 1s ex 
posed not only to skin contact, but 
also to the possibility of inhaling 
liquid, solid, or gaseous particles 
Therefore, if the chemical is known 
to be dangerous on contact or by 
inhalation, protective rubber — or 
rubber-coated clothing should be 
worn, as well as a dust-mask or a 
gas‘mask. The dust-mask is lighter 
and more comfortable to wear than a 
gas mask. If no poisonous gas 1s in 
volved, a dust-mask will give sufh- 
cient protection. In actual dusting 
operations of this sort, a dust-mask 
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should be worn even though the dust 
fabrication contains no ingredients 
reported to be toxic to man. Thus, 
hydrated lime is regarded as practi 
cally non-toxic by ingestion but can 
produce serious damage to the lungs 
if inhaled in quantity. Similarly, 
some totally inert powders with no 
chemical toxicity whatsoever, may 
produce lung damage merely by their 
physical presence in the lungs. Such 


i phenomenon was common earlier 


among hard-rock miners, caused by 
inhalation of silica dusts 

Goggles, to protect the eyes 
are advisable in many types of apph 
cations and are absolutely essential in 
others. Sulfur dust is particularly 
irritating to the eyes. If the eyes are 
not protected by goggles, they become 
lacrimose to the point of complete im 
pairment of vision. The best meth 
dof combatting sulfur irritation t 


the eyes consists of washing the eyes 


need Sy DDT 


WETTABLE POWDER 


Check the specifications on the new Pestmaster 75°. Wettable 
Powder. Compare them with the highest manufacturing standards 
obtainable and you will see for yourself why we are justifiably 
proud of the high quality and uniformity of Pestmaster Agricultural 
Chemicals. Whatever your insecticide problem may be, Agricul- 
tural, Industrial or Public Health»try Pestmaster for best results. 
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TRESS 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


¢ ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BROMIDES, SALT, MAGNESIUM OXIDES ‘ 
Wanugacturers of . UQUID CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, DOT AND OTHER 
ty PHARMACEUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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MUNCY 


ATTENTION DUST MIXERS! 


We are now offering complete, integrated blending 
and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOOK OSOOOSO eoecoe 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUEN T 
CARRIER 
IN SECTICIDES 


© 


CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Plants and Mines Located at 


STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N. C 
Ask for Our Pamphiet 


_ i i i i i a a a en ee ek ee ee te 
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gor AGRICUL UR 4, SPRAYING 
‘ ! 


Interchangeable Orifice Tips 
+ . flat spray, cone spray 
and disc-type come spray. 
Full range of sizes for every 
praying need 
Do you have complete information on Spraying Systems TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles and accessories? TeeJet Spray Nozzles are built 
in every type and capacity for farm spraying. Related Products 
include strainers, connectors, and valves for better operation 
of spray booms ond portable sprayers. Bulletin 58 gives all 
detoils . . . sent free upon request 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
3230 RANDOLPH STREET e BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


WRITE FOR TeeJet BULLETIN 58 _ HAVE ALL THE FACTS 


—t1,, a COMPLETE WEST COAST 


, COMPANY 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


DDT, BHC, TEPP, 2,4-D, 245T, IPC, DDD, 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL, PARATHION, CHLORDANE, WARFARIN 
Custom Grinding ® Mixing and Filling of Liquids ©@ Grinding and Packaging of Powders 


(micro-fine) (tenk cars to pints) 


HECKATHORN & CO. 


{carloads to ounces) 


641 S. Fourth Street 
Richmond, California 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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with several changes of whole cow’s 
milk, using an eye-cup. 

Certain phesphate compounds, 
such as parathion and tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate cause a contraction of 
the pupil of the eye, resulting in im- 
paired vision. Some pilots of dusting 
airplanes have experienced this re- 
duced vision and had difficulty in 
landing their airplanes. Consequent- 
ly, goggles are essential in this opera- 
tion 

Some materials are caustic to 
the skin and cause severe skin irrita 
tions. Seme of these are: lime sulfur 
solution (winter strength), caustic 
soda (as used for moss and lichens) 
and coal tar distillate sprays. 

In addition, some super-sen- 
sitive persons may exhibit allergic re- 
sponses to chemicals which are in 


nocuous to most persons 


Part II of this article on 
Tomecity Hazards will appear in 
the June issue of AGRICULTUR 
AL CHEMICALS. The conclud 
ing portion will continue the dis 
cussion of the subject, beginning 


‘Fire Hazards 


with 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 34) 


And now the report of the National 
Fertilizer Association for 1950 which 
has yust heen compiled shows that an 
ther new record has been set. In 
that year the farmers of this nation 
used more than 18,259,000 tons of 
commercially produced mixed terti 
hizer and fertilizer matenal. This 
total, representing $750 millon tn 
tarmer investment, was turned out 
by an industry of only some 30.0 
workers 
The most noteworthy feature 

this report is that fertilizer use in 
reased about 11 percent over the pre 
ceding year despite the fact that farm 
income actually dropped. Such a sit 
} 


uation had never developed befor: 


It upset the long established axion 
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that when farm income rose, fertilizer 
expenditures followed; and converse 
ly, that when farm income declined. 
fertilizer expenditures inevitably had 
to fall 

In this unprecedented departure 
from historic principle, there is reason 
for great satisfaction. For it appears 
that fertilizer hag established itself as 
essential on the farm, whether the 
winds of farm economy blow. hot or 
cold. Slowly but surely the farmer 


Stauffer 


SULPHUR 


is learning that whatever quantities 
of crops he is called on to produce, 
and whatever the condition of the 
market, his best course lies in the 
use of fertilizer 

But what about supplies for the 
future? Can the industry continue 
to provide fertilizer at the same or, 
more likely, at a greater rate than in 
the 6-months following the Korean 
owtbreak? Capacity is about three 
times greater thar it was 10 years ago, 


c 
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Paste, Wettable, Dusting, Flowers, Burning 


DDT ¢ LINDANE *¢ 
TOXAPHENE © PARATHION 


BHC ¢ CHLORDANE 
¢ ALDRIN ¢ DIELDRIN 


Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust Concentrates 
Dust Mixtures 
SULPHENONE 40W 
A promising new miticide for use in summer sprays 
2,4-D 
Amine and Ester Concentrates 
POTASSIUM NITRATE 
A convenient source of Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
436 California Street, Son Francisco 8, Cal 
221 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Iilinois 


824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Houston 2, Tex. @ Weslaco, Tex. 
Apopka, Fla. @ N. Portiand, Ore. 
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“PHYLLIT 


The World's Greatest Diluent & Carrier Absolutely 
Non-Abrasive and Alheres Readily to Foliage and 
all Surfaces. 


PHYLLITE’S UNIFORMITY IS 
UNSURPASSED 


4/ 


(TRADE NAME) 
PYROPHYLLITE 


A chem‘cal analysis run consistent in every batch 
of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 
of absolute uniformity for use as a diluent and 
carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill— 
95% through 325 mesh. Has low pH (5.1). 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


@ Write us for helpful information and a generous sample. 


@ Packed in 50 Lh. valve bags, 20 ton lots. Lowest prices 
on West Coast. FOB. plant. 


@ Smaller quantities if desired. 


PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


HANCOCK 2-2992 
P. O. Box 686 
CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 


MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


NOTE THESE 
BIG FEATURES 


1 Removable % and strainer 
. bly y to dis- 
quanedions for 
9 oF ging sizes. 

2 Round orifice, no “feather” edges to 

* wear away quickly. 
Threaded cannot jor 

« vibration 

Produce absolutely uniform spray from edge to 
* edge — no “end jets" to cause uneven coverage 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 
3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 


Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Davis, Calif 


turb pipe 


strainer loose from 


AN EMULSIFIER OF PETROLEUM OILS 
Economical - Effective 


es MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
f Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less. 


RANGE COVERED 
Oils with a viscosity at 120 
Saybolt or less cover the great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays. 


GENERAL TEXTURE 
Mul-si-mo is a thin amber- 
colored oily liquid about the same 

viscosity as Kerosene Oil. 


METHOD OF USE 
There is nothing complicated 
about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 
is just poured into the oi! to be 
treated at the rate of % to 1%. 
depending upon the tightness of 
emulsion desired—then thorough- 
ly stirred—and the process is 
comp 
RESULT OF MIXING 
AS ABOVE 
A practically 100% Oi! Prod- 
uct—No water—No Soap—No 
Potash nor other Alkaline: 
NEUTRAL PRODUCT 
Mul-si-mo is Neutral, Mul-si- 
mo-Made Emulsions are not ad- 
versely affected by pronounced 


saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters. 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
— LOW COST 

Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsifier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specified. 

NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 

Extensive tests have shown 
Mul-si-mo to be non-toxic to 
plants when used at a dilution 


are usually used at the dilution 
of half-gal. to 100 gals. water, 
at such dilution the rate of Mul- 
si-mo to water would be 1 to 
20,000 
COST OF MUL-SI-MO 

Per Gallon 84.00; 5 Gallons 
and up @ $3.75 per Gallon; 50 
Gallon Druma @ 83.50 per Gal- 


only. Foreign prices on request.) 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 
A 4 Ox. Sample will be sent upon request. 


5 


PROPER CONDITIONERS 
AND BUILD G 


Prompt and future shipments . . 


Telephones: 
Lombard 3-2123-4 
2288-9 


. Your inquiries invited 


DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILA. 6, PA. 
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but whether adequate amounts will 
be produced rests largely in the hands 
of those charged with defense mobi!: 
zation 

As stated earlier, the 
agriculture and its allied industries 


prestige of 


has dropped sharply in recent days 
And with those who are blueprinting 
our government's plans for the months 
and years ahead, it appears to have 
fallen to dismal depths. So far they 
have fatled to recognize the import 
ance of agriculture and of its team 
mate, the fertilizer industry, to the 
maintenance of a strong economy and 
a strong defense. Apparently these 
men do not feel that 
should be given the same consideration 


agriculture 


as other key industries, such as steel, 
rubber and petroleum. As 
the fertilizer industry 1s not receiving 
sulfuric 


a result, 
Its proportionate share of 
acid and other critical materials. 

Without adequate supplies of sul 
fur and sulfuric acid, the industry 
cannot manufacture superphosphate. 
und, consequently, agriculture may 
have about 15 to 20 percent less super 
phosphate in 1951 and 1952 despite 
mereased demand. Without enough 
superphosphate, nitrogen — solutions 
which are in more abundant supply 
than the solid nitrogen compounds. 
cannot be effectively utilized. Even 
though the production of nitrogen for 
agriculture may exceed last year’s pro 
duction by 15 percent and potash pro 
duction may be up even more, the 
simple fact remains that a shortage of 
sulfuric acid may handicap seriously 
our farmers’ participation in the de 
tense program 

Not all of Washington ofhcialdom 
is asleep. Aroused by the prospects, 
the Special Committee on Fertilizer 
and Farm Machinery of the House 
Agriculture Committee has held hear 
ings and = subsequently has recom 
mended “that the export program be 
critically reviewed with the objective 
of finding out how much American 
sulfur the industries of foreign coun 
tries can do without-——not how much 
they would like to have.” This is but 
one of the recommendations which 
other legislators, both in the House 
and Senate, have heartily endorsed 


Some basis for optimism seemed to 
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be established when, only recently, 
four key leaders from agriculture’s 
ranks were appointed to the Pres: 
ident’s National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy, headed by 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of De 
fense Mobilization. 
Whatever course the governme:' 
takes, whether it be in curtailing sul 
fur exports substantially, in allocating 
supplies of sulfur and sulfuric acid, 
or in taking other steps, it is certain 
that those in charge of national de 


fense must recognize and act on the 
elementary fact that agriculture is an 
essential industry. 

Only by accepting this premise can 
our leaders follow the course which 
wisdom dictates. Only then can they 
give our people the hope that the 
foundations of peace and, if need be, 
the sinews of war, can be made strong 
A strong nation must be well fed. 
This simple fact must be understood, 
ind action, in accordance with this 
thought, must be taken. ®*® 


Announcing 
I Pp anew WATER SOLUBLE 
phenyl mercuric acetate .. . 
for COMPOUNDERS, REPACKAGERS 


Furnished as a granular powder in concentrated form, 
DPM offers these advantages over liquid mercury complexes: 


FASTER-ACTING...MORE LASTING EFFECT...EASIER TO USE 


EASIER TO HANDLE AND SHIP... GREATER UTILITY 


* Crabgrass Control 
] Apply as a solution with 
“watering can. (Two applica- 
tions give complete control). 

or 


2. Apply with sprayer. 


or 
3 Mix with diluent such as 
i “sand, vermiculite, ete. and 
apply dry. 


or 

4 Mix with certain fertilizers 

“and apply in Spring to PRE- 

VENT CRABGRASS EMER- 
GENCE. 


s Scab Control 
1. In powder form easy to 
package. 

2. Cannot freeze. 

4 3. Stable indefinitely. 

4. Inexpensive. 

5 1950 field tests proved DPM 
equal to any mercury formu- 

lation. 


SUGGESTED USES: 


Also available as a 10% solution 


Investigate this interesting material for 
a possible addition to your 1951 line! 


Details and Samples on Request 
(Specify type of test for which you require samples) 


O.E. LINCK CO.INC. Dept.10 CLIFTON, N. J. 


* Seed Disinfectant 


1. Use as a powder. 


2. Use as a solution. 


3. Use as a slurry. 


* Agricultural Weed Control 


1. Mix with 2,4-D. Excellent 
control of weeds and crab- 
grass in gladiolus and certain 
other bulb crops. 

2. Apply as _ pre-emergence 
treatment for weed-row crop 
control for many crops. Neu- 
tralize 2,4-D residue with ac- 
tivated carbon. Synergistic 
action of mixture requires 
less 2,4-D, thus neutralizer is 
reduced to under 10 lbs. per 
acre on 3 ft. row crops, band 
treated. 
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IRRITATION 


Protective device fits inside 
nostrils — SCaré ely visible 

cool — comfortable weighs 
1 12 ounce — prevents many 
annoying particles from 
reaching nasal membranes 
and bronchial tubes — may 


be worn anytime; any place. 


Write for descriptive 
literature and name of your local dealers. 


THE NASAL FILTER CO. 2282. osc 


sco} AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS so) 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 
LARVACIDE — c! icrin 
ISCOBROME toxicant 
ISCOBROME D 
ISCOBROME D42 


INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANTS & SPRAYS 
LARVACIDE 
LARVABROME.chlorpicrin & methy! bromide 
METHYL BROMIDE 


wCCSPRAY & SERVACIDE SPRAY -- toxicant 


l x pipe nyl butoxide 
aay nag ne 0rd AEROSOL ducceguroes 
ai & jJree ni ouse ise ai 
tOr Dulk users 
DEER & RABBIT REPELLENTS 
GOODRITE NO-NIB'L & Z.LP. 


OTHER SPORTS 
WEEDNIX  selectiv t 
PLANTEX ant nspirant 
VISQUEEN plastic 

Moret ter Distributor Proposition 
Proft-Making ISCO Items! 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty Street. New York 6, N. Y. 


it pays to handle a guaranteed product 


HERBICIDE 


THE ORIGINAL 


WEED KILLER 


(NON-SELECTIVE) 


Kills Grass and other Weed Growth on 
Driveways, Paths, Tennis Courts, Golf 
Traps, Coble Gutters, Factory Yards and 
Sidings, Parking Lots or any place where 
vegetation is not wanted. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


READE MFG. CO., INC. 


Established 1883 
Main Office: JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City 


Please address all correspondence to main office. 


ee) 


par anc’ 


“QHEAVY- -DUTY 


self-propelled 


SPRAYER 


One look will convince 
you that the new War- 
ren Hi-Clearance Model 
11 is the sprayer buy 
of the year. You'll see 
that it’s built for 
heavy-duty year ‘round 
operation, 
* 


The Warren Model 11 is 
the most versatile sprayer 
on the market today. It works 
with unmatched performance 
on the control of all vegetable 
and cotton crop diseases and insects—brush and weed 
control—defoliation—and many other farm uses, 
The 40-foot spray boom is hydraulically actuated from 
heights of 18" to 84". 
Warren's continuously efficient and profitable operation 
pays off wherever spraying is needed. 
Write TODAY for detailed literature and price lists. 


WARREN MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Dept. AC, Monmouth, lilieris 
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Tagged Fertilizer Report 

Vincent Sauchelli, Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, chairman 
of the Fertilizer Industry Committee 
on Radioactive and Tagged Element 
Research, has released a general re- 
port to contributors to the project. 
The report reviews the history of 
contributions and details of field ex- 
periments which are proposed for 
1951. 

The committee has been active 
since September, 1946, collecting 
funds and cooperating with state and 
federal research agencies. The activi- 
ties were confined to the initiation 
and support of research projects de- 
signed to utilize the radioactive tracer 
technique in the solution of agro- 
nomic problems involving nutrient 
phosphorus. 

According to Dr. F. W 
Parker of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Engineering, the con- 
tributions of industry are relatively 
small at present, but they catalyze 
the program. The estimated expendi- 
tures for this work by various agen- 
cies in 1951 will amount to $235,000, 


of which industry will contribute 
$16,000. 

A summary of radioactive 
phosphorus field experiments for 1951, 
which will cover 29 states and Can- 
ada, will include 114 field experi 


ments on some 23 crops. 


1. The New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will conduct ex- 
periments on a comparison of the rela- 
tive absorption $f phosphorus by apple 
trees and fruits from foliar sprays, and 
from soil applications of fertilizer, using 
radioactive phosphorus as a tracer 

2. The Maine Agricultural Experi- 
memnt Station will conduct experiments 
on factors affecting the use of fertilizer 
and soil phosphorus by oats, potatoes and 
blueberries. 

3. The Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station will conduct experiments 
on the utilization of fertilizer phosphorus 
applied as a top dressing on permanent 
pastures and meadows. 

4. The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will conduct ex- 
periments on the utilization of calcium 
by crops from the calcium phosphate, 
sulfate and carbonate contained in the 
mixed fertilizer 

$. The Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station will conduct a study of 
the utilization of phosphorus from granu- 
lated and non-granulated phosphatic ferti 
lizers by several crops grown on some 
Michigan soils. 


6. The Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will conduct tests on the 
influence of moisture on the availability 
and utilization of phosphorus. 

7. The Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station will work in support of 
equipment development for the use of 
radioactive fertilizers 


BULLETINS 


(Continued from Page 85) 


feature of the arrangement is that 
the bucket can be removed and re- 
placed with lift forks in a few min- 
utes, thus converting the equipment 
iato a means for handling materials 
other than in bulk. The bucket itself 
has a 9 cu. ft. capacity with ability 
to clean-up along walls and into 
corners. Complete literature is avail 
able from the makers. 


Gunnison to Signode 

Herbert F. Gunnison, Anchor- 
age, Kentucky, has been appointed 
sales representative in the Louisville 
area by Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago. 


WANTED 


COPPER SULPHATE 


THE J. M. BAIRD CO., INC. 


WOrth 4-0952 


New York 38, N. Y. 


MAY, 1951 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


Rates for classified adverti are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


lneedinn 


Agronomist or Plant Physiologist: 
Established, growing manufacturer of 
agricultural chemicals in South needs 
man to evaluate weed killers, defoli 
ants, work with sales department and 
with experiment stations. Experiment 
station experience highly desirable. 
Give age, education, experience, per- 
sonal data, photograph, salary expect- 
ed. Address Box No. 524, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Entomologist: Manufacturer of in- 
secticides and wood preservatives in 
South wants man to contact customers 
and experiment stations on product 
application work and to evaluate new 
products experimentally, also work 
with sales department. Give educa- 
tion, experience, personal information, 
photo and salary expected. Address 
Box No. 525, c/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals, 


Two Salesmen with agricultural 
background for sale of complete, top- 
quality line of insecticides, fungicides 
and herbicides to distributors-—one for 
New England to Pennsylvania; one 
for Virginia, the Carolinas and Georg- 
ia. Straight salary and travelling ex- 
pense. Travel about half of time. 
Write, giving full particulars of sales 
experience, territory covered and edu- 
cation. Your letter will be held in 
strict confidence. Address Box No. 
526, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


“Self-Starting” Entomologist for 
growing subsidiary of reputable na- 
tional manufacturer. Experienced, 
well rounded, individual who can ad- 
vise management, assist salesmen 
through field-trip work, conduct tech- 
nica] development on new—old prod- 
ucts. Unique position is that no other 
personnel is now so employed. Posi- 
tion has challenge and independence 
of small business with big-business 
security. Location in the East. All 
replies confidential. Address Box No. 
527, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Positions Wanted: 


Agricultural Sales or Service: Cur- 
rently employed chemist, 29, married, 
no children, draft exempt, desires to 
work with people rather than things. 
Personality and appearance suitable to 
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sales work. B. S. in Agricultural 
Chemistry (University of Toronto). 
M. S. in Agricultural Biochemistry 
(Michigan State College). Strong gen- 
eral agriculture background. Teaching 
experience. Three years chemical re- 
search experience with fungicides and 
insecticides. Familiar with the latest 
agricultural pesticides. Location im- 
material. Address Box No. 529, care 
of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Chemist :—Desires new connection 
preferably with manufacturer in teck- 
nical sales or associated work. Fif- 
teen years of experience in emulsions, 
surfactants, soaps. Can set-up lab- 
oratory for research or plant control 
and direct work. For full details, 
write to Box No. 528, care of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 

Young Man (28) wants job in agri- 
eultural chemicals or allied field in 
sales, extension, or research. Prefer 
Southeast. M.S. 1950, training in- 
cludes pathology, agronomy, and 
chemistry. 1'. years experience in 
independent research on citrus dis- 
eases. Address Box 484, Kendall, 
Florida. 


Sales Representative—Desires new 
position with manufacturer of agri- 
cultural chemicals. At present em- 
ployed. Has covered East Central 
states and knows the formulators and 
others in trade well. Five years in 
present sales job with manufacturer 
of basic fungicide and insecticide ma- 
terials. Graduate chemist. Married. 
Prefer eastern location but will go 
anywhere. For further details, write 
Box No. 530, c/o Agricultural Chem- 
‘reals. 


Wanted—used ribbon blender, ‘4, 

. or 1 ton capacity, address all offers 
to Box No. 531, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Will buy—Manufacturer will pur- 
chase established products or in the 
development stage sold in the agri- 
eulutral chemical field. Or will pur- 
chase outright going company of such 
products. Buyer is financed substan- 
tially for capital expansion. Sound 
going firm with products of merit 
only considered. Send information 
in full confidence, through your at- 
torney if you prefer. Address Box 
No. 532, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sales — Sprout Waldron in- 
secticide blending system, almost new. 
Immediate shipment. Address Box No. 
533, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: Seven 27,400 gallon tanks 
10'. feet in diameter and 41 feet long, 
suitable for storing petroleum or 
chemicals, also a number of 6,000 
gallon tanks 5 feet in diameter and 
41'6” long, suitable for storing chemi- 
cals or nitrate solutions. Shell thick- 
ness on all 3/8”—head thickness '.”. 
If interested, write P.O. Box 137, or 
phone 35-1681 Memphis, Tennessee. 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
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1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, Californio . 
. 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


P. O. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology—Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


Author of 
“Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides” 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave. Albany 6, Calif. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 4-1677 
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FARMERS GROW BETTER 
CROPS AT LESS COST with 


EAN 
SPRAYERS 


ROUTING CORN EORER is a job for 
the John Bean selt-propelled HI-LO 
sprayer. Clearances up to 6 feet permit 
use in tall corn to get after second br 
borer. Boom height is adjusted by driver 
while spraying. When you sell the Hi-Lo 
you offer the most efficient corn sprayer 
there is. 


LIVESTOCK PARASITES are quickly 
controlled with a John Bean high pressure 
sprayer. The spray gets down through 
matted hair to the hide where it gives 
better, longer-lasting protection. Increased 
meat and milk production make owner- 
ship of a John an sprayer a “must”. 


AUTOMATIC ORCHARD SPRAYING 
with one of the three types of John Bean 
sprayers saves labor, saves time, and per- 
mits one man to thoroughly cover up to 
75 acres a day. Fruit growers in your 
area want John Bean equipment to get 
better fruit at less cost. 


WEED CONTROL is fast and effective 
with a low-cost John Bean tractor-mounted 
sprayer and boom. Pump mounts quickly 
on tractor power-take-off so there is no 
interference with other farm operations. 
The Bean tractor mounted sprayer pre- 
sents a real sales opportunity for you. 


Accessories Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 
Antara Products, Division of General 
Dyestuff Corp. a 
Arkansas Rice Growers Co-op Ass'n. 

Arkell and Smiths 
Armour and Co. 
Ashcroft-Wilkinson Co. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Attapulgus Clay Co. 


J. M. Baird Co. 

Boker, H. J. & Bro. 

Bagpak Division, International Paper Co. 

Baughman Mfg. Co. 

Bean, John, Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. 

Bemis, Bro. Bag Co. 3rd 

Betner, Benj. C. Co. 

Bradley & Baker 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 

Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chemical Construction Corp. 

Chemical Corporation of Colorado 

Chemical Service Corp. 

Chipman Chemical Co. 

Cohutta Tale Co. 

Colloidal Products Corp. 

Columbio Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. 

Corona Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Pilate Glass Co. 

Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 


Davison Chemical Corp. 
de Ong, Dr. E. R. 
Dickerson Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 


E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Flog Sulphur and Chemical Co. 
Floridin Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallowhur Chemical Corp. 

Geigy Co. 

General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemicals & Dye Corp. 


Hammond Bog & Paper Co. 
Heckathorn & Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Hercules Steel Products Corp. 
Highway Equipment Co. 
Huber, J. M. Corp. 

Hyman, Julivs & Co. 


93, 95, 97, 99 


Linck, O. E. Co., Inc. 
lion Oil Co. 


Marietta Concrete Corp. 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Michigan Chemicol Corp. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Mulsimo Products, Inc. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 

Nasal Filter Co. 

Navgotuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. 

Niagara Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

Nicolay-Titlestad Corp. 

Nopco Chemical Co. 


Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Penick, S. B. & Co. 

Pennsylvania Industrio! Chemical Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Pesticide Handbook 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

Phillips Chemical Co. 

Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers 

Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co. 

Potash Company of Americo 

Poulsen, A. E. & Co. 

Powell, John & Co. 

Prentiss Drug and Chemical Co. 

Private Brands, Inc. 

Pulmoson Safety Equipment Corp 

Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


Raymond Pulverizer Division, Com- 
bustion Engineering-Superheater, 
Inc. 

Reade Manufacturing Co. 

Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Shell Chemical Coro. 

Southeastern Clay Co. 

Spraying Systems Co. 

Sprovt, Waldron & Co. 

Standard Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 
Stouffer Chemical Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Tennessee Corp. 

Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp 
Texas Gulf Suiphur Co. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Division 

United Clay Mines Corp. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


John Bean dealers have mony other sprayers 
and Farm equipment to help them build soles Innis, Speiden & Co. 

and profits .. . International Minerals and Chemical 
Spartan portable sprayer: The Ranger for brush Corp. 

and weed control: All Purpose farm sprayer: 

Speedsprayer: Automist: Rotomist and more. 
Write for complete information on the John 


Bean line. 
John BEAN 
Young Machinery Corp. 110 


Lansing 4, Michigan 
Dept AC-5 (The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but 
a no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
Division of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. — ccasiiuieininanincuieiinenensisteinsiateatataialiadl 


U. S. Potash Compony 
U. S. Stee! Corp. 


Velsico!l Corp. 

Virginia-Caroline Chemical Corp. 

Warren Monvfacturing Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 72 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation April 
Woudhvuysen, H. L. & Associotes 96 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 


Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. 


Koppers Co. 
Kroft Bag Co. 
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Tale Ends... 


R. George C. Decker’s sparkl- 
D ing replies to cross examina 
tion at the Select Committee Hearing 
on May 2 lent a considerable amount 
of spice to the otherwise august at 
mosphere Congressman Hedrick, 
(W. Va.) questioned whether or not 
the witness believed the increased use 
of insecticides during the past several 
years bore any relationship to the 
corresponding rise in the cancer rate 

particularly cancer of the lungs 

Without hesitation, the Illinois 
entomologist replied that it could be, 
of course, but other factors could also 


be cited. The increased numbers of 
autos and busses have filled the air 
with carbon monoxide which every 
body breathes, he said, and continued 
that cancer has also increased since 
the repeal of prohibition. “Maybe 
it’s alcohol that is causing the trouble”, 
he ventured. The scientist then went 
on to point out the extreme improb- 
ability of insecticides causing any such 
menace, and emphasized the myriad 
factors involved in finding out the 
true answer 

At another juncture, during 
Mr. Kleinfeld’s cross-examination, 


/ 


254 WEST 31st STREET 


— don't waste time or motion. They're fast 
and direct,—like industry magazine advertising 
with economical coverage of specific markets,—like cover- 
ing the field of chemicals for agriculture direct and com- 
plete at low cost with no waste motion through regular 
advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 1 


Below: President Ernie Hart presents 
winners award in feature race at the 
Miami Kennel Club. programmed to 
honor visitors from the NAC convention 
party. With Ernie are Harold True. 
Rohm & Haas. a member of the local 
Miami arrangements committee and Dr. 
lack Bellows, Hector Supply Co.. Miami. 
Also pictured are the winning grey- 
hound and his trainer. 

7 

Congressman Horan asked if he might 
interrupt and ask a question. Dr. 
Decker replied it was all right .. . 
if “eager beaver Kleinfeld” didn’t 
mind 

It should not be gathered, 
however, that all of the Decker re- 
plies were of such flippant air. His 
were factual and 
specific. He managed to phrase his 
statements without generalities, a feat 
which should add some good meat to 
the already well-stocked record of the 
hearing 


answers sound, 


7 

After noting numerous mis- 
pronunciations of the name of their 
product, dieldrin, Hyman & Co., have 
published in their March Newsletter, 
a few instructions on how to say the 
word correctly. The first syllable of 
“dieldrin” is derived from the sur- 
name of the 1950 Nobel Prize winner 
in chemistry, Otto Diels, the note 
advises. His name is pronounced as 
though it was spelled Deels, there- 
fore, the word “dieldrin” should be 
said as though it were spelled “deel- 
drin”, the paper concludes. 

o 

Dr. Laake, well-known entom- 
ologist at the Kerrville, Tex., experi- 
ment station may shortly join the 
Point 4 Program in Central and South 
America, but USDA says there is no 
definite word as yet on such an ap- 
pomntment 
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Fertilizer 
is Wearing 


Do customers want to buy fertilizer in good quality, 
high-count cotton sheeting bags that have home 
sewing and other secondary uses? 

You’re mighty right, they do. They’re glad to pay 
the small difference. 

Bemis tried it out with fertilizer companies in 
Southern markets and customers switched in droves 
to fertilizer packed in the new Bemis H-C (high- 
count) Sheeting Bags. Now the biggest manufac- 
turers are packing in them. And they’re going 
country-wide. 

Besides the valuable secondary uses, Bemis H-C 
Bags have these advantages: 


* They are attractive, attention-getting 
merchandisable packages. 


* Bemis Band-Label (white paper) shows 
your brand in crisp, bright colors . . . and 
your analysis and ingredients can be 
printed or stencilled on locally. 


* Sifting is minimized. 
* Dealers have few or no returned bags... 
customers want to keep ’em because 


they’re getting goods at about one-third 
the store cost. 


+*« Customers like the easy way the fertilizer 
washes out. 


ASK YOUR BEMIS MAN FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 
AND A SAMPLE BAG . . . OR SEND THE COUPON. 


HIGH- 


H-C COUNT 
Sheeting Bags! 


re 


=) 4 Yom oe " L SAPO iat ay 
LAME ST AIS HOSES 


is 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Send complete information about Bemis H-C (high-count) 
Sheeting Bags for Fertilizer and also a sample bag. 


Nome 
Address__ 
City in 
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... Yet Leaves No Toxic Residues. 
Ideally suited for truck crops. Ask your 
crop dust supplier or your local agricul- 
tural advisor about insecticides based on 
Piperonyl Cyclonene, Pyrethrins, and 
Rotenone. CPR-based insecticides pro- 
vide fast kill of the exceptionally wide 
range of insects shown at the right. Yet 


they leav Oxic residues! 

No sp¢ processes are required to 
remove déposits from crops treated with 
CPR-based dusts. Washings ordinarily 
given fresh vegetables are sufficient. 

Make your own cost comparison. 
You'll find CPR-based insecticides more 


economical to use! 


Look at the label of the insecticide you 
buy. The ingredient statement should list— 


CUCURBITS 
Melon worm 
Pickle worm 
Squash vine borer 


CRUCIFEROUS CROPS 
Imported cabbage worm 
Diamond back moth 


Striped cucumber beetle 

Spotted cucumber beetle 
CELERY 

Lygus campestris 

Celery leaf tier 


ASPARAGUS 


Spotted 
TOMATOES 


Flea beetle 

Colorado potato beetle 

Blister beetle 

Fruit worm 
POTATOES 

Colorado potato beetle 

Blister beetle 

Flea beetle 

Potato leaf hopper 
BEETS 

Webworm 
LETTUCE 

Corn ear worm 
SPINACH 

Leaf tier 
BLUEBERRIES 

Blueberry fruit fly 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Box elder bug 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Clover seed head 

caterpillar 
Strawberry root worm 
Cherry fruit fly 


For complete information about the for- 
mulation of dusts or sprays based on 
CPR—or about their use and where to 
buy them—write us today. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
tn Canada: Natural Products Corporation, 738 Morin Avenue, Montreal 


Branches in principal cities 
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